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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Xanthian Marbles; their Acquisition and 
Transmission to England. By Charles Fel- 
lowes. Svo, pp. 44. London, J. Murray. 

Ir is a matter of curious reflection, that a mu- 

seu of antiquities has never forced itself upon 

the supine and luxurious inhabitants of Con- 


stantinople—Greeks, Romans, or Turks.  Si- | 


tuated in the midst of the relics ofa great part 
of the ancient world, a few fragments on the | 
Atmeidan are all that have been collected from | 
without; while every day in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and elsewhere, monuments of 
the greatest interest to the history of man and 
of art are perishing unregarded, or are broken 
up for Mohammedan tombs or the common 
purposes of building. It is fortunate, then, 
that the rifling of ancient Greece, where mo- 
numents are spared and respected, has ceased; 
and the conservative principle in antiquities | 
has extended to equally interesting and even | 
more ancient countries. The marbles of Xan- | 
thus are now safe in the British Museum;* the 
friezes of Magnesia ad Meandrum are being 
removed by another nation of the European 
family; and one day the colossal lions of the 
plain of Carrhw, and the strange forms of the 
astronomical city of Hadhr, may also find their | 
way to where they will be preserved, studied, | 
and appreciated. 
If the Turks do not care for these things | 
themselves, it is very natural, however, that | 
they may feel some compunction on seeing | 
them carried away by the foreigner. And, in- 
deed, it is very doubtful if the highest autho- | 
rities in that empire would not entertain a re- 
served opinion, that more was meant by their 
removal than the acquisition of an object of | 
art, or a monument of history. The delay.and 
difficulties experienced in negotiating the mat- 
ter with such persons can be easily accounted 
for; not so, however, that which occurred in 
the conduct of the instigators and promoters of 
the undertaking; it is of a piece with the con- 
duct pursued by public bodies on other occa- 
sions within recent times, and as extraordinary 
as itis incompatible with the high-mindedness | 
and generous integrity that has hitherto always | 
characterised such bodies in this country. The | 
history, indeed, is so perfect | 
way, that we cannot help giving a brief notice | 
fit, Mr. C. Fellowes, by his publication of 
1839, attracted the attention of some of the | 
leading men connected with the British Mu- | 
seum; and they applied to Lord Paimerston to | 
ask of the Sultan a firman, granting leave to | 
bring away some of the works of ancient art 
which he had discovered. Mr. F. returned to 
lycia in the autumn of the same year; but! 
Lord Ponsonby had not at that time been able 
‘0 obtain the firman, and Mr. F, came back to | 
England, rich in new discoveries, but without | 
any thing being done towards the great object | 
7 view. In October 1841, the trustees of the 
Museum received information that the firman was 
obtained, and they applied to Mr. F. for instruc- | 
Hons as to what objects were to be removed. | 








ttt yr do not belong to the great and simply beau- | 
a - e of ancient Greece, but are curious and | 
uable specimens of ancient art.—Ed. L, G. 


, at Smyrna, and at the mouth of the river. The 


| Mr. F. answered by very landsomely offering | 
his services-to superintend the removal without | 
remuneration, but with a free passage out and | 
home in some of her majesty’s packets, and | 
rations with the officers. It is to be remarked | 
| here, that it is not as with M. Tessier, and | 
| other labourers for foreign countries; travellers 
| for public bodics in England never receive any | 
remuneration ; all that is done is to provide a 
| modest fund to meet the expenses. Mr. Fel- 
lowes’ services were accepted. He went to, 
Malta in the Tagus steam-packet, and from | 
thence, by the Vesuvius, to the island of Pares | 
to join Captain Graves, of her majesty’s ship | 
Beacon, who had been selected for the service ; | 
and the steamer took three months’ additional | 
stores for the Beacon for that purpose. When | 
Captain Graves opencd his despatches, it was 
found that no funds whatever had been pro- 
vided for the expedition. Mr. Fellowes was 
obliged therefore to proceed on his own ac- 
count. On arriving at Smyrna, no tirman was 
found; and it appeared from certain vizirial 
letters, which had arrived there, that it was | 
supposed that one of the objects of the expedi- 
tion was to remove marbles now built into the 
inner walls of one of the principal fortresses of 
the sultan, the castle at Budrum, the ancient 
Halicarnassus, To set all this right, Mr. Fe!- | 
lowes and Captain Graves started for Constanti- 


| nople; and it being explained that all that was | 


wanted was some buried stones in the almost 
unknown mountains of Lycia, the firman was 
at once obtained.* 

Having at length reached the scene of labour | 
—the valley of the Xanthus—judge of Mr. Fel- 
lowes’ surprise on hearing from Captain Graves, | 
that neither he nor any of his surveying officers | 
were to be of the expedition, and that the whole 
was to be left to his first lieutenant, who was 
a stranger to the country, and fifteen working 
men. Itis needless to follow the author through | 
all the difficulties with which he had to contend | 
in detail, when such were inevitably ensured 
by the first step taken by the persons really | 
employed to effect the removal (if we are to| 
judge by Mr. Fellowes’ clear and distinct narra- 
tive). The Harpy tomb with its sculptured 
legend of King Pandarus, the beautiful Gothic- | 
shaped tomb with chariots and horses—the ori- | 


Amazon on horseback, naked figure, with shield, | 
and by about seventy other sculptures, each day | 
being prolific in discoveries. At Malta, Mr. F. | 
had stated to the admiral that flat-bottomed boats | 
would be indispensable for removing the stones | 


cae oe, 
necessity for them was urged on the occasion | 


of his return to the scene of labour on the 10th | 
of January, when he said that he would not 
have any of the stones taken down the river, 


|and that proper stores must be obtained from 


Malta; that he should bring his ship off the | 
mouth of the river on the 1st of March to take | 

* We are not quite sure that Mr. F. has been well | 
advised in condemning certain parties so strongly as 
he has done; though, with his zeal, he certainly met | 
with much to annoy and vex him.—£d. L. G. 


allhands away. Mr. F. urged his departure at 
once for Malta; but this was not acceded to; 
and he adopted the admirable expedient, asthe 
could not remove them, of constructing crates 
and cases for securing the stones as soon as 
they were found. At this period the Isabella 
arrived with men and stores, on landing which 
unfortunately a boat was upset, and two men 
were drowned. On the 26th of January, Capt. 
Graves sent Mr. Hoskyn from Macri to examine 
the river, and to report to him the best mode 
of transporting the stones, which had now ac- 
cumulated to an immense number, to the coast. 
The lieutenant employed the men busily in 
constructing a tower within the Harpy tomb. 
The top of the Horse tomb was next dragged 
off, and the centre fell to pieces; but it is said 
that it can be put together again. The sculp- 
ture and stones encased in the mean time 
by Mr. Fellowes amounted to 82, weighing to- 
gether 80 tons. On the 3d of March the party 
left Xanthus by the Beacon ship, and arrived 
at Malta the 14th, when Capt. Graves’ report 
was sent into the admiral; which, had it been 
sent in two months before, they might have 
been there with all the stones on board; or by 
remaining a month later, have, in all probabi- 
lity, found double the number of treasures, 
Active measures were, however, taken at Malta 
for the removal of the cases; and Capt. Graves 
having declined the duty, the Medea steam- 
ship was appointed for the service; but it un- 
fortunately arrived there at the hot season, when 


| the river was low and sickness prevalent; and 


they were obliged to sail away with 78 cases, 
Icaving the Horse tomb for another season. 
“The striking beauty,’’ says the author, “ of 
this monument will be the guarantee for its ar- 
riving where art is appreciated!’ and to this 
hope we give our hearty concurrence. The 78 
cases were brought to ingland in H. M. ship 


| Cambridge, in December; and are now, we 


are happy to say, safely deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum; and, we are further happy to 
add, that the trustees of the British Museum 
passed, on the 14th of May, a resolution order- 
ing the repayment of the sums advanced by Mr. 
Fellowes, and expressing their sense of that gen- 
tleman’s public-spirited exertions. Indeed, we 
sincerely hope that the system, now so common, 


a curiosity in its | ginal discoveries—were soon augmented by an | of ploughing with other people’s heifers, will 


by a few exposés of this kind have an inglorious 
stop put to it. 


The antiquities of Asia Minor having lately 
grown in public interest, from the continued 


| down the river; he replied, that if timber was} researches of English travellers, and the im- 
| to be had, the ship-carpenters would construct | portafion of many interesting relics of Greece 
lthem. ‘This was mentioned to Captain Graves | and Rome from their Asian colonies, and the 


Geographical Society and Royal Society of Li- 
terature having had communications read on 
the subject (See Lit. Gaz. reports, Nos. 1359, 
60, &c. &c.), we have looked back to the no- 
tices which occur inyformer authors, and in 
the present instance ‘especially to those which 
relate to Magnesia ad Meandrum, where it is 
announced that M. Tessier has discovered so 
extensive a treasure of ancient architectural 
sculpture, and other monuments of art. We 
have referred to the account of this Magnesia 
ad Meandrum by Diodorus Siculus, lib. xi. 
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cap. 62, who describes it as Magnesia above 
the Meander. A grant made by Artaxerxes 
to Themistocles (Pliny, lib. v. cap. 29) notices 
it as distinguished from the Thessalian Mag- 
nesia by its being on the Meander. Strabo 
(p. 445) calls it an Zolian city, not upon the 
Meander, but upon the Lethzus, which rises 
in the Mount Pactya of the Ephesians, and 
flows into the Meander. Scylax calls it a 
Greek city. Paterculus (lib. i. cap. 4) a La- 
cedemonian colony. Chandler identified the 
ruins of Guizehhissar on the table-land of 
Mount Messagis, above Aidin, with Magnesia 
ad Meandrum. These ruins were in 1803 de- 
termined by Mr. W. R. Hamilton to belong to 
Tralles; and the same gentleman discovered 
also the ruins of this Magnesia at Eyineh Ba- 
zar, generally called Irek Bazar, situated much 
nearer the Meander, about fifteen miles W.S.W. 
from Aidin, and upon the river Letheus, which 
flows through a beautiful wooded glen, shaded 
by gigantic planes, while the adjacent hills are 
clothed with magnificent forest-trees, and an 
underwood of myrtles and arbutus. 

These topographical memoranda will, we 
trust, not be displeasing to our antiquarian 
and classical readers. It is stated that M. 
Tessier has, among other remains, found no 
less than 84 yards of bas-reliefs, the almost un- 
broken frieze of the temple of Minerva, and of 
the epoch of the Seleucid. These, it is pre- 
sumed, will be removed to Europe. Do our 
readers remember the clamour raised and 
abuse of Lord Elgin for despoiling Greece of 
her marbles, which would have been destroyed 
if they had remained? The new light has 
broken in, and travellers are the more lauded 
the more they are enabled to bring away of 
similar national (departed) glories. 


Acts of public interest are often attended by 
circumstances of private sorrow: thus the re- 
moval of these memorials of ancient art has 
been marked by the loss of a young, promising, 
and dear relative, whose premature death is 
the subject of the following lines from the pen 
of a sweet and gifted female poet :— 


Marbles of Xanthus! vanish’d from that shore, 
Rich in remembrance of heart-stirring lore, 

Scene of heroic deeds, of arts refined, 

Proofs indestructible of mightier mind, 

Would Heaven ye still, from artist’s gaze conceal’d, 
Stood in your deep retirement unreveal’d! 
Treasures of ancient glory though ye be, 

Records of death ye only are to me! 


Marbles of Xanthus! why, with poisonous toil, 
Have ye been dragg’d to grace a stranger soil? 
Why scorn’d the passionate appeal of love, 

The curse denounced on him who dated remove 
Tombs to departed spirits consecrate, 

Making the grieved heart yet more desolate ?* 

The curse Aas fallen—speak, Marbles, for the dead— 
Not on th’ offending, but the innocent head, 


Marbles of Xanthus! on the Lycian strand 
Better had ye been spoil’d by Moslem hand! 
Could ye not scape the traveller’s hungry eye, 
Dooming the loving and the loved to die ? 

Could ye not spare the sapling, when the oak 
Had fall’n, all verdant, by the lightning’s stroke ? 
Was it for you a widow’d mother gave 

Her dear first-born to fill a Grecian grave? 


Marbles of Xanthus! monuments of fame, 
Henceforth ye bear indelible his name !+ 
Nor his alone—others there are who fell 
In the same reckless toil, whose doom ye tell. 
Can kindred hearts abjure fond nature’s tie, 

nd feel no anguish when their loved ones die ? 
Ask the reft father and the sorrowing wife, 
Are ye not bought with waste of human life ? 

IL. E. B. 





* Vide Mr. Fellowes’ work. 

+ Lieut. Alfred Burton (son of the late lamented 
Captain A. B.), Major Much (leaving an aged father), 
and eight privates of the Royal Marines of the crew 
of H.MS. Monarch, fell victims to the malaria in this 
ill-fated expedition. 





Narrative of a Voyage round the World in H.M.S. 
Sulphur, 1836-1842; including Details of Naval 
Operations in China, §c. Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. By Capt. Sir E. Belcher, R.N., 
C.B., &c. 2vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

WE expected more from these volumes; but 
the scientific information is withheld, and the 
popular information is meagre, especially for 
a six-years’ voyage, and round the world. Why, 
our modern tripsters and tour-doers tell us as 
much or more after shewing themselves for a 
couple of months any where on the other side 
of the Channel ; and if they do not expose fo- 
reign lands to us, at any rate expose themselves. 
They are vapid, it is true; but it must be con- 
fessed that Sir Edward Belcher is rather dry. 
He literally ‘ touches’’ at and on places, respect- 
ing which we are curious to hear much more; 
and, whilst the chief intelligence of value to 
the navigator and geographer has been with- 
held as too technical, there is yet enough of it 
to interfere with the second idea, that of making 
the work generally entertaining. Still, there 
are, of necessity, many things of interest scat- 
tered over these pages. 

One of the most valuable features of Capt. 
Belcher’s work springs out of his having for- 
merly visited many of the places included in 
this voyage; which has enabled him to draw 
comparisons of their progress or retrogression, 
as has happened, in consequence of increased 
intercourse with white people and missionary 
labours. We lament to notice that improve- 
ment, civilisation, religion, and happiness, do 
not seem to have been superabundantly in- 
duced in consequence. There is much of the 
survey devoted to the coasts of South America, 
which we shall leave (as well as excursions 
into the interior) without comment; and begin 
our illustrations on the run from Panama to 
the north-west coast of America. 

Cocos Island. “ At sunset we quitted this 
island. On the 11th, about nine P.M., we no- 
ticed several luminous bands on the surface, 
which upon examination proved to be shrimps, 
with their detached ova; the latter having the 
power of a very rapid whirling motion, by the 
protrusion of their legs, &c., similar to the 
lepas, and emitting in their progress fluid phos- 
phorescent tracks, like diminutive meteors, as 
if produced by an oily matter.— Respecting 
these mistermed ova of the shrimp, [ am in- 
duced, from having noticed them in all stages, 
and taken them up to the size of a pea in the 
eastern seas near Ceylon, to consider them a 
distinct crustaceous object not described. * * * 
Sharks, porpoises, and turtle, were observed 
together. ‘The former annoyed us much by 
biting at our patent logs, for which one was 
taken, and made an example of. They were 
very large, and literally swarmed. In all pro- 
bability they were attracted by a shoal of file 
(balistes), and other small fish, which had been 
feeding off our copper since quitting the island 
of Cocos. * * * It does not follow, as a 
matter of course, as noticed by some writers, 
that the appearance of birds denotes land to 
windward ; they are more likely guided by tide.” 

These little bits of natural history lead us on 
to the Columbia river, now assuming more of 
political importance, from the territorial ques- 
tion raised between Great Britain and the 
United States.* Capt. B. tells us:— 


* Yet we are annoyed by the baulks we often meet 
with in this journal, when we most want intelligence. 
Ex. gr. “ After walking the bounds of ci-devan/ Astoria 
in company with Mr. Birnie, who explained where 
its lines formerly occupied, but where wildness and 
desolation now reigns, as well as examined the great 
fir mentioned by Douglas, Mr. Birnie accompanied us 


“Fort Vancouver is situated in latitude 45 
35’ 53” N., long. 122° 20’ 10” W., and, as the 
crow flies, eighty-two miles from Cape Disap. 
pointment, the northern head of entrance into 
| the Columbia. It stands about three hundred 
yards within the northern edge of the river; isa 
picketed enclosure three hundred yards square, 
the pickets being eighteen feet high, compose( 
of roughly-split pine logs. No particular at- 
tention to strength has been paid in its con- 
struction. It is furnished with three gates, 
two of which are invariably open by day. The 
houses of residence, as well as storehouses of 
the company, are within this enclosure, forming 
two squares. No guard is observed. The tra- 
ding store is open during working hours, and 
any increase of number amongst the Indians 
would not excite uneasiness on the part of the 
officers. Such was my impression; and con. 
versation, short of putting the direct question, 
confirmed it. In the eastern square the main 
building is occupied by the chiet, in which also 
is the sala or mess-room. In front of the steps 
of this building are two long twenty-four pound- 
ers ship guns, and two short merchant ship 
carronades twelve or eighteen pounders. On 
the left, at right angles, are the quarters of the 
other clerks, traders, &c. Those who have 
married the Canadian half-castes generally live 
in their quarters, or only come ‘to the general 
table when it suits. It is not a little strange in 
acommunity so long established, that the women 
should still be almost totally unacquainted with 
the language of their husbands. In the rear 
of the fort is an excellent kitchen-garden and 
orchard, occupying about the same space as the 
fort, (three hundred yards on its sides,) and 
behind this a large tract of cultivated land, 
with extensive storehouses, barns, Xc., and 
abundance of grain in stack. To the westward 
are situated without the palisades, at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile, the hospital and houses 
of the Canadian establishment, forming a com- 
plete village. All is apparently defenceless; 
although when turned out every man will be 
found with a well-tried rifle and couteau de chusse, 
or other eflicient means of defence; ard their 
partners are efficient helpmates, in the litera! 
sense of the phrase. Yet, comparing this spot 
with Sitka and other places, it speaks volumes 
for the discipline to which the Indians have 
been reduced, as well as for the content with 
which all the tribes are evidently imbued.” 

After making a heavy complaint of the non- 
furnishing supplies, the author proceeds :— 
| ‘Some few years since the company deter- 
| mined on forming settlements on the rich lands 
| situated on the Wallamette and other rivers, 
| and providing for their retired servants by al- 
lotting them farms, and further aiding them by 
supplies of cattle, &c. Thaton the Wallamette 
was a field too inviting for missionary enthu- 
siasm to overlook; but instead of selecting a 
British subject to afford them spiritual assis- 
tance, recourse was had to Americans, —a 
course pregnant with evil consequences, and 
| particularly in the political squabble pending, 
as will be seen by the result. No sooner had 
the American and his allies fairly ‘ squatted’ 
(which they deem taking possession of the 
country), than they invited their brethren to 
join them, and called on the American govern- 
ment for laws and protection! ‘This position 
has not only become the bone of contention 
which has again roused the Americans, but, 
from the fact of containing many of the old 











on board to dinner, and afferded us much valuable 
information respecting the river as well as the na- 
tives.” Why not afford us some of this “ yaluable 
information ?”—£d, L, G, 
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servants of the company unaccustomed to re- 
straint, and whose first appeal is to their trusty 
rifle, is very likely to cause some trouble. They 
are now loud in their claim of right to the soil, 
and acolony of American settlers was en route 
in the plains when we quitted. On the other 
river, Catlamet, they have two missionaries, one 
Protestant, the other Roman Catholic ; but as 
this is acompany’s farm, and on the north side, 
| believe that there is no present fear of intru- 
sion. The territory has at length, by dint of Bri- 
tish capital and perseverance, attained such im- 
ortance, that America doubtless is anxious to 
open the field to her subjects; and having her 
eyes open to what has been virtually lost in an 
over-reaching attempt by the Astor Company, 
to obtain a value by negotiation, for that which 
ina few hours would have been public British 
property by capture, she attempts to disavow 
the legality of the transfer. This renders the 
matter still worse, as, had the capture taken 
place, they might, with some plea of propriety, 
have looked for its restoration at the peace. 
But if bona fide purchasers are, at this late date, 
to be marred in their speculation, the ultimate 
consequences of which they doubtless antici- 
pated, then must we bid farewell to good faith 
in mercantile transactions; for in no other light 
than that of a plain transfer of private property 
can it honestly be contemplated. The posses- 
sion of the trading post at Fort Vancouver (not 
the Fort Astoria, purchased from the Americans 
by the British company) cannot in any way be 
questioned in reference to the Columbia terri- 
tory. That boundary-line must first be de- 
fined before America ventures to claim any 
point of the head-quarters of the Hudson’s Bay 
company. * © * The trade of the Colum- 
bia consists chiefly in furs. Timber, salmon, 
butter, and potatoes, are exported to the Sand- 
wich Islands. The climate is pleasant, but 
rather unhealthy. The seasons gradually change 
asin Europe ; being temperate in summer, rang- 
ing as high as 95 to 100° in the shade, and in 
winter as low as 4°. The prevalent diseases 
are fever, ague, and catarrhal affections. Con- 
sumption is frequent amongst the natives.” 

This is nearly all we hear of important mat- 
tersin 1889; but we may annex a few notices 
of lesser and incidental matters of general 
interest, 

“At Oak Point the river becomes narrow, 
and the navigation, trom a general sufficiency 
of depth for vessels drawing fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet, is very simple; the breeze generally 
blowing up the river from ten a... until four 
pM, At several of my positions I noticed nu- 
merous water-snakes, but they were harmless. 
They are termed ‘the fishing-snake’ by the 
people at Fort Vancouver, where I had an 
opportunity of witnessing their worrying a fish 
on shore, by seizing it by the pectoral fin and 
guiding it into shallow water, and eventually 
ou the mud. In one of the largest of these 
makes we found several full-formed young, 
probably within a few days of their birth; 
proving these reptiles to be viviparous. * * * 
It is the custom of these tribes to bury each 
individual in a canoe; and according to his 
wealth so are they laden with his worldly 
goods ; care being taken to render the greater 
patt of the utensils, as copper kettles, &c., 
useless by driving an iron bar through the bot- 
‘om, The bodies are wrapt closely in mats, 
but I could not ascertain whether they make 
\se of any particular preparation. Great se- 
tecyis observed in all their burial ceremonies, 
partly from fear of Europeans; and as amongst 
themselves they will instantly punish by death 
‘ny violation of the tomb, or wage war if per- 





petrated by another tribe, so are they inveterate, 
and tenaciously bent on revenge, should they 
discover that any act of the kind has been per- 
petrated by a white man. It is on record, that 
part of the crew of a vessel, on her return to 
this port, suffered because a person who belonged 
to her (but not then in her) was known to have 
taken askull ; which from the process pursued in 
flattening, has become an object of curiosity. * * 
Being desirous of witnessing the powers of the 
hunters in carrying heavy burdens, which they 
are stated to perform through the fords, several 
of the strongest were duly laden with the cus- 
tomary travelling pack of four pieces, which 
may vary from one hundred and eighty to three 
hundred and sixty lbs. But the individual se- 
lected for strength carried five pieces of ninety 
Ibs., amounting to four hundred and fifty Ibs., a 
distance of seventy-three paces. He was not 
a man in full vigour, rather aged; he barely 
performed the feat staggering.” 

The wrecks of Japanese junks on the coast, 
both long ago and recently, and the conclusion, 
is remarkable :— 

“When the people (Hawaiians) saw the junk, 
and learned from whence it had come, they said 
it was plain now whence they themselves ori- 
ginated. They had supposed before, that they 
could not have come from either of the conti- 
nents ; but now they saw a people much re- 
sembling themselves in persons, and in many 
of their habits; a people, too, who came to 
those islands without designing to come; they 
said, ‘It is plain now we came from Asia.’ ” 

The following is also curious, as bearing upon 
another topic confused, if not lost, in the mists 
of antiquity :— 

“The character of the Indians on the Columbia 
practising compression of the head.—Among pri- 
mitive nations, it is not uncommon to find them 
attempting to improve nature’s handiwork by 
some peculiar method of distortion. We will 
pass over the Chinese and Europeans. They 
condescend to control the feet and waist: our 
friends here have a nobler aim, and set to work 
on the head. In that part of the coast more 
particularly known as the north-west, it is uni- 
versal with the women to incise the lower lip, 
and, by gradual distention, to insert a piece of 
wood of no small dimensions, even to upwards 
of two inches inlength. When this is removed, 
a second mouth is exposed, rivalling in dimen- 
sions the first. And even this practice has its 
fashion and variety. The compass of com- 
pressing the head in infancy is not practised 
here extensively. On the coast it is limited to 
a space of about one hundred and seventy miles, 
extending between Cape Flattery and Cape 
Look-out. Inland, it extends up the Columbia 
to the first rapids, or one hundred and forty 
miles, and is checked at the falls on the Wal- 
lamette. In this small compass there are se- 
veral tribes having this one distinctive badge. 
Those with whom travellers are most likely to 
come in contact are the Chenooks, Clatsaps, 
Killimooks, Chee-hee-lees, and Shlakatats. We 
first witnessed the practice in the house of Choo- 
namis, a chief of the Chenooks. The infant, 
very soon after birth, is placed horizontally in 
a small wooden cradle wrapped up in a fur, and 
lashings are repeatedly passed across it, so as 
to render the body nearly motionless. At the 
top of the cradle is a well, rather below the 
level of the rest, in which the head is sunk, and 
compresses are fitted in between the head and 
the extremity of the box, till the required pres- 
sure is produced. The compresses were of bas- 
ket-work, and some were ornamented with bells. 
[imagine the children do not suffer much. We 
saw one placed in the machine. It cried at 





first, as a baby in England would when put in 
a cradle, but a little rocking soon quieted it. 
The practice would not appear to be prejudi- 
cial to the development of the mind; and the 
testimony of those long acquainted with these 
people supports this opinion. As a nation, the 
first thing that struck us was their facility in 
picking up our words, even to short sentences, 
and repeating the whole tolerably correctly. 
Their pronunciation is also good, though the 
intonation of our respective languages is widely 
different. The women are always plying their 
fingers over some basket-work, or constructing 
mats. Formerly both sexes spent much of their 
time in carving rude figures of men or animals; 
but their communication with Europeans is 
yearly rubbing off some old custom. ‘They are 
fond of colours; the women construct showy 
leggings with cloth and beads, and the men 
often display gaudy shot-belts, and other arti- 
cles of the chase. Like all Indians, they are 
patient in the pursuit of an object. They will 
dub away at a tree for months, till it becomes a 
canoe, and then sell it for three blankets. They 
are exceedingly lax in morals, and attached to 
spirits ; yet we have found them undeviatingly 
honest. Their forms of religion would appear 
few. In their houses they have some few wooden 
images, and to imply their functions point to 
heaven. Parental affection would not appear 
strong. Abortion is much practised. They 
have usually very few children. These they 
display some affection for, which is often in- 
differently met by the offspring. Towards their 
dead they exhibit the greatest respect. After 
death the body is placed in a canoe, wrapt up in 
mats; the whole is then covered over, and the 
worldly property of the deceased is placed near 
him. They will not allow strangers to approach 
the place of sepulture. Curiosity must be gra- 
tified at a respectful distance. The entombed 
bodies are placed in open spaces in the woods, 
often near a foot-path; but we were not allowed 
to overstep the road towards them. As they 
advance in age the flattening becomes gradu- 
ally removed; thus few persons of forty or fifty 
have a very compressed head. The children 
often have heads twice as broad as long; but 
nothing like this have I seen in advanced life. 
The compression is carried to a greater excess 
in persons of high rank or caste than in others; 
thus the chiefs and their wives usually have 
the flattest heads. Slaves and their children 
are not permitted the practice. The operation 
is usually completed under a year. The Indi- 
ans called flatheads live on the upper branches 
of the river, and, we were informed, have not 
this practice—ducus a non lucendo. It is, how- 
ever, not quite confined to the Columbia.” 

Noting a blundering heading or arranging 
of the chapters in the first volume, we leave it 
for a very few words on the second, which is 
made up of the China war and long botanical, 
&c. papers. In the former the author corrects the 
account of operations published by Lieut. Bing- 
ham, and in the latter his surgeon does not add 
a great deal to our previous knowledge. From 
Tahite the expedition went to New Ireland, 
and coasted much about New Guinea; and the 
brief details of this part of the operations have 
more of novelty than any other. The natives 
seem to be an ugly race, and as unamiable as 
they are ugly; but we must pause with the 
Feejees, and at Banga. 

“Not long since it possessed its full portion 
of inhabitants ; but on the death of their king, 
who was tributary to the king of Rewa, the 
chiefs determined to throw off the yoke, and 
become independent. Such a pretext for war 
was not overlooked; and a band of warriors 
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immediately issued forth to reduce them to! 
submission, or in plainer terms, to rob them of 
all they possessed. This was found difficult 
by reason of their fastnesses, the towns being 
situated in many cases on the very summit of 
the mountains, elevated 1400 feet above the 
sea. Finding they were not sufliciently strong, 
reinforcements were demanded, which were sent 
under the command of Garingaria, or raised by 
him under a contract that he might exterminate 
them. His brother, Thokanauto (or Phillips), 
who is upheld as the white man’s friend (but | 
only so long as he can get anything from him), | 
was foremost in destroying the villagers by fire, | 
and committing other brutal acts. The expe- | 
dition resulted in victory to the besiegers, the | 
death of the principal chief, and several hun- | 
dreds of the population. The son of the chief 
was spared to govern, under the usual subjection | 
The sequel will hardly be credited, yet it is be- | 
yond doubt: cannibalism to a frightful degree | 
still prevails amongst this people, and, as it | 
would seem, almost as one of their highest | 
enjoyments. The victims of this ferocious 
slaughter were regularly prepared, being baked, 
packed, and distributed in portions to the va- 
rious towns which furnished warriors, according 
to their exploits ; and they were feasted on with 
a degree of savage barbarity nearly incredible! 
They imagine that they increase in bravery, by 
eating their valorous enemy. This Garingaria 
is a noted cannibal, and it is asserted that he 
killed one of his wives and ate her. 
denied, and accounted for her death (which 





took place violently by his order) on other | 


grounds. He did not attempt a denial of his 
acts at Banga, nor did Phillips. These eccur- 
rences are of late date. 


eat) into the missiovary’s compound. The 
population of the Feejees are very tall, far 


above the height of any other nation I have 


seen. Of five men assembled in my tent, none 
were under six feet two inches. It was rather 
an awkward subject to tax Garingaria with in 
his own house, and solely attended by his own 


dependent, eur interpreter; but he took it very | 


quietly, and observed that he cared not tor 
human flesh, unless it was that of his enemy, 
aud taken mm ba'tle. When he used this ex- 
pression, I could not help thinking that his lips 
were sympathetically in motion, and that [ had 
better not make myself too hostile. 1 therefore 
bid him good eveniny.” 

Onward. “ The hilis of New Ireland rise to 
a height of 1500 to 2000 feet, and are clotied 
from base to summit with the most luxuriant 
lorest. 
Britain, with the magmiticent peaks of § Mother 
and Daughter,’ afford « fine finish to the land- 
scape. In a mercantile point of view IT can- 
not at present perceive how these islands can 
prove interesting beyond the fancy woods and 
tortoise-shell, of wiich latter substance every 
cauoe appeared to possess several plates. 
is of good quality, better than I have before 
noticed in the Pacific, and from the manner in 
which it was offired, no doubt vessels come here 


to trade for it; indeed we learnt as much from | 


Tom Starling. It was unfortunate that such 


an opportunity for wcquiriug a more perfect | 


estinate of these islands and their resources was 
completely marred, by the dreadfully tedious 
weather and long sick-list, which rendered 
further delay impossible. * * * ‘The 
natives who met us appeared rather nervous, 
but very soon recovered their seli-possession, 


This he! 


I am told they threw | 
one or more of the heads (which they do not | 


In the distance the high lands of New} 


ic} 


appeared to be impelled more by curiosity than 
any other motive; and, although the means 
were at hand (by procuring shells aud other 
curiosities), they could not be induced to exert 
themselves, probably fearing to go too far from 
their arms, which were no doubt concealed in 
the bush. ‘lheir costume was entirely new to 
us; resembling nothing we have seen. The 
hair, which is permitted to grow to a great 
length, is confined behind by a conical case, 
having the crown as its base, and generally 
tapering at eighteen inches length to three at 
the point, the hair curling over. Into this 
preposterous appendage they stick their feather 
ornaments, either birds of paradise or canes, 
with gaudy feathers of parrots or other birds 
neatly worked on, which add about eighteen 
inches to the length. They are generally in a 
state of nature, but in many cases, particularly 
the older people, have a dirty tapa about their 
loins. In stature they seldom reach the height 
of 5 feet 4 inches, and average about 5 feet. 
They are small-limbed, and did not exhibit 
any symptoms of strength; and from what we 
observed in their dealings, I am inclined to 
think them well-tempered.” 

With this we conclude; only mentioning a 
good chart of the wide track of the Sulphur, 
and some wooden illustrations of native por- 
traits, customs, and other things thought worthy 
of the distinction. 








| Ox the Preservation of the Health of Body and 
Mind. By Forbes Winslow, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; author 
of “The Anatomy of Suicide,” &c.  8vo, 
pp- 202. London, H. Renshaw. 

Tue connexion between body and mind, how- 

ever sceptical over-fastidious persons may be. 


are their natural condition; and to disease, 
their unnatural modes of being, or changes in 
structure and derangements in function, pro- 
duced by as many various causes as there are 
influences aflecting the original organ or or- 
gans. In the simply animal functions (with 
one exception) the structure, functions, and clie- 
mical change constitute their whole physiology, 
for their relations are to a preordained organi- 
sation, producing certain results adapted to 





laws of which may be investigated by chemis- 
try and other sciences; but in the more com- 
plex functions called mind we have not only in 
play a series of animal functions, and conse- 


tons, but we have for their healthy and sane 


undetined nature, but still most beautiful, with 
an immaterial world. ‘The intellect may ex- 
amine the external world, sentiment and pas- 
sion may guide our actions; but there are siiil 
faculties in existence that have nothing to feed 
| upon but the pure productions of mind, which 





} perfect human nature, and which as modified | 
| by the other senses manifest themselves in mu- | 
sic, poetry, literature, fine-arts, and the depthis 


| of science and philosophy. 
| Physiologists have avoided, or at the least 
| passed over superficially, the momentous con- 
| siderations that are attached to the healthy 
jand unhealthy functions of mind. 

the degrees of weakness or intensity are so ex- 
| quisitely shaded off and spun into so many spi- 


and exhibited more good-humour than the ac- | der-like threads, that they have recoiled before 
counts of previous navigators had ied me to| the task of investigating where sane action | piysician or philosopher can deny the multiple 
expect. ‘They brought but little to traffic, and| ends and insane begins. But the progress of | powers of the human mind. 


is undoubted; the relations of both to health | 


certain ends, and in which the rejations are to | 
air, tood, blood, in some material agency, the | 


quent co-relations with other orders of func- | 


operation relations of an almost mysterious and | 


Its mani- | 
festations are so various and so numerous, and 
| daily see, many. 


human physiology, its importance as a plea to 
the extenuation or excuse of crime, have jn 
late times positively demanded the inquiry, 
and we are happy to see that both Mr. Wins. 
low and Dr. Pritchard have devoted their ep. 
ergies to this question, although the work we 
have before us may be called rather a pre- 
liminary inquiry than a complete and satisfac. 
tory answer to all questions upon the subject. 

It certainly is, however, one of the most 
interesting works of the kind that we can 
imagine to be compiled. No man of informa. 
tion, who wishes to be acquainted with subjects 
that we now hear discussed at every dinner- 
table, should be without it. 

The author commences with the influence of 
cold on the human frame, discussing in return 
the influence of mind in overcoming sensibility— 
a curious but satisfactorily established fact, and 
produced not by nervous excitability, rendering 
the organ less sensible to hurtful impressions, but 
by the fact that the nervous system can by the 
strong exercise of will in the operation of other 
powerful motive causes resist longer the influ- 
ence of mischief than when in a low and inac- 
tive condition. The “ physiology of death,” as 
the second chapter is termed, opens with the 
love of life and fear of death as instincts com- 
mon to us all. The author points out truly 
that this fear when in excess of itself produces 
| bad consequences, and hastens the never-to- 

be-averted calamity. He argues that death is 
| not accompanied by pain (we wonder Butlon’s 
| beautiful argument on this subject escaped him), 
and that the insane rarely die in a state of men- 
| tal alienation. ‘This chapter, like most others, is 
| tilled with apt quotations and interesting death- 
| bed scenes, Which make the work as attractive 
as a novel, all the time that instruction is 
| gained. 
On the subject of malaria we might have had 
| something critical to remark, but that it bears 
j only directly on the health of the body. 
| ‘The next chapter, on longevity, is more amus- 
ing, and is crowded with instructive facts. The 
author points out that longevity is rare among 
crowned heads; but is not impaired, as is ge- 
i nerally supposed, by the turmoil of political 
contests or the excitement of literary or pro- 
fessional pursuits. Married men also live 
longer (on the average) than bachelors. 

The relations of sound to healthy mental and 
bodily functions is not so elaborately worked 
out as most other subjects. ‘The author had 
| before him the vexed question, as to whether 

congenital dumbness is or is not dependent on 
| deatness ; and the many deductions of a prac- 
tical kind in the cure or education of the deat 
and dumb which flow from that consideration. 

What the author strangely enough denomi- 

; nates the “ art of being ill, or the metaphysics 
of medicine,” comprises the very important 
| consideration of the influence of mind upon the 
body, which is as distinct and as constantly ac- 
tive as the influence of body on mind, and each 
, dependent on one ancther for good or for evil. 

Although the disease of a single organ can 
produce the general phenomenon called fever, 
still the pathologist never fails to investigate 
in treating that disease the derangement oj 
positive function. So it is with the mind ; nei- 
ther the knowledge of the nature of its disease, 
nor still less the mode of alleviating it, will 
ever be found out, unless we begin upon the 
simple principle that its functions are, as we 
This docs not implicate an- 
other vexed question of a multiplicity of organs, 
for the treatment will be the same; but no 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. — 


— 

We opened the next chapter on the ‘‘ wan-| state, that it brings forward many extraordi- | those commonly in use in this country, for the 
derings of the imagination,” expecting from | ary cases of insanity of very different kinds, | purpose of avoiding heavy earth-works; 2d, 
such a precise heading to find the great desi- | and the results of trials for the perpetration of | the use of timber, instead of masonry, as the 
deratum discussed of the early and scarcely | crimes arising from dementia, delusion, moral | principal material in the construction of the 





perceptible indications of insanity, which are of | maduess, monomania, and other forms of dis- | bridges and viaducts; 3d and lastly, the intro- 


so much importance to the treatment of the dis- | 


ease, and which might truly be designated in | 
some cases as wanderings of the imagination, 
put wanderings always upon some particular 
subject—fame and ambition blasted—cupidity | 
and vanity frustrated—love and hope wrecked. 
The author, however, dives in medias res in this | 
chapter, and defers the consideration of early | 
indications to the last in the book. } 

Diet and dietetics are next treated of in a| 
very sensible manner, and in a way that is fully | 
adapted to the present state of inquiry upon | 
the subject. These subjects are followed by | 
the consideration of asphyxia, of which we do 
not see the immediate relation to the preserva- | 
tion of the health of body and mind ; this phe- | 
nomenon being the result of accidents by which | 
both are suddenly placed in imminent jeopardy, | 
and to avoid which is to avoid hanging, drown- | 
ing, sleeping in a lime or brick kiln, or allow- | 
ing love to be extinguished by the fumes of | 
charcoal vapour. | 

We agree with the author as to the neglect 
of metaphysical studies by the medical pro- 
fession, and that mental philosophy ought to 
be considered as a branch of medical educa- 
tion, Without such an education the influence | 
of the mind in the production of disease cannot | 
be correctly ascertained; and the treatment of 
these two subjects, which form the matter of | 
two chapters, leads the way to the longest and | 
most interesting chapter in the work, on the | 
first indications and early treatment of in-| 
sanity. 

Insanity, the author tells us in the begin- 
ning of the book, is * progressing” fearfully in 
the country; it marches apace with civilisa- 
tion, and exists in a remarkable degree among 
the aristocracy, although the fact is not gene- 
rally published. If this be the case, it behoves 
the intellectual to buckle on the strong armour 
of investigation and corrective, and to meet 
the question with energy and decision. 

Our author starts with surmising that the 
brain is the material organ of the mind; that 
insanity is invariably the consequence of bodily 
lisease, and that insanity is not a specific affec- 
tin. This agrees with what we also started 
with; and we can only, therefore, add, that we 
go hand in hand in the investigation with the 
author, and heartily recommend the perusal of 
his work to our readers. The older notion, 
that insanity was a disease of the mind, ab- 
stracted from its physical organisation, is now 
driven out of the schools; for diseases of the 
brain have express analogies with the affec- 
tions of other organs; and there can but be | 
one opinion as to the importance of diffusing a | 
correct knowledge of the nature, causes, and | 
symptoms of this fearful affliction; and pos- | 
sessed of these, we can fearlessly advance to | 
the further and all-important consideration of 
ctiminal jurisprudence considered in relation 
to mental organisation. 





The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By 


Forbes Winslow, Lsq. 

ll. Renshaw. 
Ix this little volume Mr. Winslow discusses a | 
question of the deepest public interest, not only | 
at this moment, but during all time, as regards 
netical jurisprudence. But the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this very week preclude us from 
giving to it the popular character and circula- 
tion of journalist remarks; and we shall only 


Pp. 78. London, 


| merit we can allow the author. 


ease. 





Tie Double Duel, or Hoboken. 
J. Fay, Esq. 


By Theodore 
London, R. Bentley. 


Tuere is a degree of skill exhibited in the | 


conduct of the story; and this is the single 
The incidents 


| are painful; and the discussions on infidclism, 


together with the announcement of the authors 
and works which almost persuaded the young 


sceptic to become a confirmed unbeliever, are, | 


to say the least, injudicious. The writer may 
have meant well—indeed, the tone throughout 
the work bespeaks a good intention; but little 


benefit can result from a perusal, whilst much | 


injury may attach to the, especially the young, 
reader. 


is one of Mr. Bentley’s new system of publica- 
tion—3-vol. novels at 18s. instead of 31s. 6d. 
The Money-Lender. By Mrs. Gore, Authoress 
of “ Mothers and Daughters,” Xc. 3 vols. 
London, H. Colburn. 


Mrs. Gore ranks among the agrceabie and | 


popular novelists of the day. Her careful de- 
lineation, lively style, and power of entwining 
sketches of fashionable life and manners with 
the habits and actions of the personations of her 
story,—avoiding transitions, and cleverly com- 
bining romance and reality,—have fully entitled 
her to the favour of a novel-reading generation. 
The Money-Lender is avowedly a romance; 
and therefore readers are prepared for impro- 


| babilities and impossibilities; usages of society 


strange, and phases of character that could 
not co-exist. A.O., not I O U, the Money- 
Lender, is an eccentric being,—an old fellow 
who has some dozen abodes, and as many dis- 
guises,—a cankered miser dying in a desolate 
den at one time, and at another, liberal, a man 
of wealth and station, “purple and fine linen” *— 
now the harsh railer at the injustice of the 
world, and now abounding in the milk of hu- 
man kindness—bestowing aid without charging 
interest, and sympathy without exacting aught 
in exchange; and so on until the eventful tale 
closes. It has, however, appeared “all or some,”’ 
as the Scotch lawyers say, in our contemporary, 
Tait’s Magazine ; and we consequently refrain 
from extract. 
Lettres. écrites par Blaise Pascal. Pp. 395. 
Paris, Firmin Didot Fréres. 

An exceedingly welcome edition of Pascal’s 
justly celebrated and highly prized Provincial 
Letters, with an eloquent eulogium by M. Bor- 
das-Demoulin. A more delightful work can- 
not be placed in the hands of young readers of 
French. 

Ensamples of Railway-making ; with Practical 
Illustrations. 1843. London, J. Weale. 
‘““THE average cost per mile of the railways 
in Great Britain and Ireland has been about 
30,000/.,— of the Belgian, 15,0002; whilst 
“‘ the Utica and Syracuse railroad affords one 


instance out of many in the United States of 


America in which a railway to be worked by 
locomotive power has been constructed and ap- 
pointed at an average cost per mile of 3,600/.” 
To reduce this enormous difference, as shewn 
between the latter and former, the following 


| changes in construction are proposed :—Ist, the 


occasional adoption of steeper gradients than 





Ve trust our scriptural quotation is more correct 


7 
than that of our authoress, p, 2, vol. ii, 


Apropos, We ought to notice that this | 


| duction of the slotted rail on continuous bearers, 


|which would effect a saving of two-thirds in 
|the cost of the iron-work as compared with 
|those railways where the 75lb. edge- rail in 
| heavy chairs is employed. ‘To shew the prac- 
| ticability of an immense saving to be effected 
| in railway-construction on the above principles, 
| the mechanical works on the Utica and Syra- 
cuse railroad, described by Mr. Isherwood, and 
the Ruilways of Belgium, translated and com- 
piled from official documents by Mr. E. Dob- 
son, are adduced. Besides these, the extensive 
preliminary observations by Mr. Weale are 
| worthy the attentive perusal and consideration 
| of engineers; and especially with reference to 
the carrying out a system of railway-communi- 
cation in Lreland, and to extending the exist- 
ing facilities in England to numerous localities. 
The whole forms a valuable record, work of 
reference, and guide, illustrated by numerous 
isometrical projections, elevation and geometri- 
cal sections and plans, perspective views, &c., 
—in all, twenty-eight engravings. 


Klauer’s German Amaranths for Youth. No. 1. 
| Feb. 1843. London, P. Rolandi. 

| Tus is the promise of a publication of much 
interest to the readers of German, and we cor- 
| dially recommend it to all our youthful friends 
| who are studying or proficient in that language. 
| For the benefit of others, we have essayed the 
| translation of * The Gilliflower,” as a fair 
example of the pleasingly simple collection of 
| stories of which it forms part. 

| A gardener had raised a magnificent gilli- 
flower, whose delicate colours and delightful 
scent astonished every one. A gentleman and 
his lady came into the garden, and looked at 
the flower. But the gentleman said, ‘ The co- 
lours of the gilliflower are certainly nothing 
| particular ; the scent is quite aromatic, and 
| especially agreeable.’ But the lady said, ‘ No; 
not so. It is quite the reverse; the cclours 
of the flower are incomparably beautiful—but, 
alas! it has not the least smell.’ The gar- 
dener could not understand this singular sen- 
tence, till he remarked, at length, that the 
gentleman could not see, and the lady had a 
cold. Then the gardener said, ‘ As it has hap- 
pened to my beautiful odoriferous flower, so 
does it often happen to the noblest and holiest 
|things. Many a man condemns that which his 
| sight is too dim, or his sense of smell too weak, 
to appreciate in its perfection.’—The editor of 
this work has gathered flowers of all kinds in 
the garden of German literature. He wished 
to bring much to many; but he knows from 
experience that all things do not please all. 
He who, amongst his young readers, can find 
no pleasure in any of the pieces must not lay 
|the blame on the gatherer, but should rather 
| ask himself— 


{ 
' 








‘If the best cannot please me, 
Must not the fault rest with me?” 
The “ May-Song” is another specimen :— 

| How gloriously shines nature to me! How 
| the sun laughs! how the field glitters! Flowers 
| Spring out of every bough, and a thousand 
| voices out of the bushes, and joy and delight 
|in every breast! O earth! O sun! O happi- 
iness! O delight! O mother, mother, how I 
|love thee! how thine eye looks! how thou lovest 
|}me! So loves the lark song and air, and morn- 
ing flowers heaven’s vapours, as I love thee,” 
&c, &c. 
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Report of the Geology of the County of London- 
derry, and of parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S., &c. &c. 8vo, 
pp- 784. Dublin, Millikin; Hodges and 
Smith: London, Longman and Co. 

ExamMInep and described under the authority 

of the master-general of the Ordnance, this vo- 

lume is one of the most admirable examples of 
individual enterprise, zeal, and ability, which 
it has ever been our lot to witness. Connected 
with the national ordnance-survey of Ireland, 

Mr. Portlock has addressed himself to the di- 

vision of country indicated in his title-page, 

and shewn by the minute and masterly way in 
which he has treated it, what might be done were 
the whole empire so explored and exhibited. 

The expense of producing this result of his 

skilful and careful labours must have been very 

great; for not only are the principal geological 

features distinctly traced, but there is not a 

fraction of inquiry omitted. Every shell, and 

pebble, and fossil, is in its place, ably described, 
and beautifully as well as accurately illustrated. 

The volume, therefore, is not a mere local geo- 

logical report : its generalisations and its ac- 

cessories connect it with the science through- 
out the British isles and the wide world. It is, 
indeed, an invaluable treatise. 

This is the language of unrestricted eulogy; 
but no other can be applied to a production 
which does so mnch honour to its author, whe- 
ther we look at the time expended, the talent 
displayed, or.the liberality lavished in the com- 
pletion of the work. 

A Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies. 
By James Backhouse. I lustrated with three 
Maps, fifteen Etchings, and several Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, pp. 704. London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; York, J. L. Linney. 

Or this volume, which reaches to 1838, we feel 

uncalled upon to say more than that we have 

had since a hundred publications relating to the 
same places and subjects, and that therefore 
the later accounts have almost superseded the 
interest of five or six years ago in new and ever- 
changeful colonies. As a zealous missionary 
of the Society of Friends, the author, accom- 
panied by a Mr. Walker, made various and 
comprehensive tours in New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Norfolk Island, &c. &c.,— ex- 

amining prisons, convict-gangs, natives, &c.,and 

endeavouring to impress them with religious 
feelings. The precise extent and solidity of 
their success cannot easily be ascertained,—for 
their instructions being mixed with presents, 
and holding out no slight inducements to pre- 
tended conversion, it is impossible to discern 
the real from the feigned. The inflated lan- 
guage too frequently adopted by enthusiasts of 
this kind is also a drawback, and really seems 
to turn what is grave into farce. We give an 
instance where sacred matters are not compro- 
mised by the application of scriptural phraseo- 
logy to trifling worldly matters: “‘ We did not 
think it our duty to proceed further among the 
scattered inhabitants of this sheep-country, who 
are spreading into the interior like a mighty 

flood, tixing themselves in temporary huis,” &c. 

Scattered inhabitants, like mighty floods, in 

temporary huts!!_ There are some good notes 

of natural history. 





DELICIZ SCIENTIARUM: 

Being Recollections of the Discourses of the laie Prof. 
Terentius O’ Mullins of Hedge University, Connemara; 
with Notes by his English Editor and late Pupil, Dr. 
Blackstaffe. 

Ir has long been a reproach to British science 

that we English philosophers trouble ourselves 

far too little about the works of our neighbours; 





consequently half our discoveries have been 
already made, and half our new creatures al- 
ready described. Some few of us, wiser than 
the rest, avail ourselves of this peculiarity of 
our nation, and never attempt, under any 
circumstances, to make original observations, 
finding plenty in the works of foreigners to 
build our fame upon. My late distinguished 
preceptor, whose works I am about to intro- 
duce to the admiration of a discerning public, 
used to advise us in his introductory lecture, 
“ Boys,” said he—he used the familiar style of 
oratory —‘‘ Boys! be asy—don’t over-work. 
Generalise, boys; generalise! that’s your sort. 
Read German—harder the better. Lump your 
reading together, and swear it’s a generalisa- 
tion. But mind ye, boys” (he used to say this 
with one of his most endearing smiles, and a 
particularly knowing cock of his only eye)— 
“Mind ye, boys, when ye publish your general- 
isations, and lecture on your discoveries, always 
forget to mention where you got them. The world 
won't miss it, nor think the worse of ye!” 

Alas for the Professor! The disciples whom 
he fed with the pap of knowledge, that which 
fatteneth unto fame, and the scholars whose 
heads he lined with learning, and backs with 
his shillelagh, remembered his advice too well. 
They took good care not to forget it, but forgot 
him who taught it. The wisdom they gained 
in the academe of the far West seated them in 
the high places on the platform of reputation ; 
but the Plato who infused that wisdom into 
their once-grateful spirits, though remembered 
secretly, was never mentioned publicly. One 
among the many who sat at the feet of the il- 
lustrious Terry O’Mullins would now make 
known the merits of his master, and in doing 
so, do justice, at the same time, to his country, 
to Ireland, and thereby stop the cries of Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell, who was a pupil in the same 
great university. 

Professor O’ Mullins taught the whole circle 
of the sciences. He held that all attempts to 
knock them into the heads of students by any 
method at present in use, were vain; that 
until they were rendered familiar and open to 
the meanest comprehension, they were as sealed 
books; that as long as they were clothed in 
grave, solemn, and mysterious language, they 
frightened away the men who could best un- 
derstand them. ‘To make men of rale sci- 
ence,” he used to say, “ you must coax them 
into the study. Tell them philosophical fairy- 
tales at first, exhibit the wonders of each par- 
ticular branch, stick in a big lie every now 
and then, and finish with a joke, the broader 
the better, butthering up as ye go, and ye’ll 
soon ginerate philosophers.” 

His own plan was peculiar, and most suc- 
cessful. To do away with the dryness of scien- 
tific studies he ordered whisky-punch all round, 
commanded blind Mick the fiddler to strike up 
“Garry Owen,” and then chanted his lecture 
in the shape of a song. 

There was nothing new in this mode of 
teaching, however original it might appear. 
The Professor scorned to lay claim to an in- 
vention not his own. He referred it to Homer, 
who taught literature and theology on the same 
method in Chios, singing his doctrines in the 
form of bailads, interspersing the drier matter 
as he went along with amusing stories. O’Mul- 
lins’ great ambition was to become the Homer 
of science. He gained his point. He died 
neglected. Nobody knows for certain where 
he was buried. They point out a heap of 
stones in the island of Achil, and say, there’s 
the grave of the great O’Mullins, just as they 
point out a similar heap in the island of Scio, 





and say, there lies the immortal Homer. His 
works are scattered, and making the credit of 
many men; and now, when the old man elo- 
quent is resting in his tomb, a grateful follower 
would collect together the relics of his wisdom, 
and give them to the world’s admiration, 

The first specimen which I present of the 
remains of the great Irish philosopher is his 
translation of Goethe’s immortal poem on the 
Metamorphosis of Plants,—the germ of the 
present system of phytology. I give this first, 
because it well illustrates his peculiar mode of 
imparting knowledge. Compare it with the 
translations of Mrs. Austin and Professor Whe- 
well, and you will see at one glance its immea- 
surable superiority. No longer dry, abstruse, 
and mystical, it takes the form of a familiar 
chant with all the simplicity of a nursery. 
rhyme; whilst in gentle playfulness it tran- 
scends the beautiful original :— 

Thus out-spoke old Goethe, who warbled such beauti- 


Ful rhymes in High Dutch on all species of learning, 
To a pretty maid talkin , as the wise man was walking 
In a garden delightful, the blossoms discerning :— 
You're quite in a fixture, my love, at this mixture 
Of flowers with such names that one almost could 
laugh at them ; 
Hard to count they’re so many, if they ever had any, 
The divil himself could’nt recollect half of them! 
They’re as like one another as sister to brother, 
And yet, holy mother ! how different, diddle it! 
And thus does the chorus they whistle before us 
Point out to a riddle ; but who may unriddle it? 
I wish I were Solon, that I might be no lon- 
Ger puzzled with thoughts how the deuce to get 


_. over it; : 
While to you, pretty dear, then, in a snug corner near 


them, 
I'd tell every word when I chane’d to discover it! 
Just mark the progression—the handsome procession: 
By degrees (like the doctor’s), first blossom, then 
fruit-making, 
The fair plant arises—how the seed first surprises 
You and I, and itself, coming up from the earth- 
quaking ! 
Attracted by good light,—real solar, not Bude light,— 
The budding-leaves tender their structure unfold 


away ; 
For ’tis worthy your knowing, that before their out- 
growing, 
Roots, leaves, buds, all white, in the seed were all 
roll’d away! 
Up they shoot from the kernel, and soon become 
vernal 
With sipping sweet dew—for which drink they’ve 
no little thirst ;— 
Quitting earth’s murky bosom so small you might 
lose ’em ; 
For, like babies, so plants e’er they’re big must be 
little first ; 
But once when a stirring; then there’s no deferring 
Their growth: joint on joint on the same plan thes 
pile away ; 
With beauteous variety, and nought of anxiety, 
The green leaves are ranged in their own rank and 
file away. 
Let’s pause here to think on’t—it won’t do to wink 
on’t— 


The phenomenon’s strange, though ’tis I got the 


‘act up, 
To think that the foliage, so grand in its old age, 
Like an egg in a bottle, in the seed first was 
pack’d up. , 
You can’t guess, I’ll be blow’d, dear, how or whiy it 
was stow'd there; 
With a microscope some day I’ll shew you a section ; 
At present, dear creature, observe how Dame Nature 
Diverts the formation to higher perfection.” 


First the sap-streams grow slenderer, the structure 
grows tenderer, 
=e grow narrower, and the branches no 
onger : 
es time going shooting (which never brings 
ruit in); 
While the stem, once so soft, now gains sense and 
grows stronger ; 
Then the flower-stalk, so slender, springs up in the 
centre, 
Like a beautiful picture, for all eyes to look upon; 
Its sides quite uncrowded with leaves that might 
shroud it; 
For the flower—why itself you might write a whole 
book upon! 








* Mrs, Austin has copied this line. 
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On the slender stalk’s summit the lesser leaves come it, 
Allcircular ranged as if spun on a whirligig; ’ 
Then the calyx unfolding, the flower that was roll’din, 

Exhibits its beauty as gay as a pearly grig. 
Oh Nature! sweet creature! delightful thy features, 
In the garden gay shining as daffy-down-dillies ;_ 
Were it not that man’s trade is to worship the ladies, 
He'd sure fall in love with the tulips and lilies! 


jut the fact it was never that beauty forever 
In this world should last; so the fair petals shrivel: 
Yet to answer the same ends, turn gentlemen stamens, 
Which, with lady-like pistils, politely make civil. 
go near to each other their hearts Hymen bothers, 
And, pitying, joins them in holy communion, _ 
When numerous small plants, as seeds first in all 
lants, 
To te up the family, come from the union. 
Is not then, my dear, now, the thing very clear, now? 
Yousurely perceive both the why and the wherefore. 
And the very same doctrine I’ve here been concocting, 
Applied throughout nature, will give youa therefore. 
The slow caterpillar, intent still to fill her 
Digestion voracious, — tardy, and sluggish is; 
But the butterfly gay is, and flying all day is; 
‘And man himself elevates too—when he groggish is! 
You and I too, my sainted, at first unacquainted, 
Were then introduced, and held sweet conversation ; 
Till you were quite smitten, and I too was bitten, 
And the warmth of our natures brought love’s re- 
creation. 
Oh, blest be the morning I saw you adorning 
The world with your beauty; and when fate that 
pent us here 
Ordains us new stations in higher gyrations, 
May we both become one in some far better hemi- 
sphere! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
sTATIC ELECTRICAL INDUCTIVE ACTION, 
We refer our readers to our report (Literary 
Gaz., No. 1358, p. 55) of Mr. Faraday’s evening 
at the Royal Institution, and beg of those in- 
terested in electrical science to bear in mind | 
the practical illustration there described of| 
the “ three vessels or wells of metal.” To that | 
illustration the followiig observations by Mr. | 
araday, in a letter to Mr. R. Phillips, pub- 
lished in the last Philosophical Magazine, have 
reference. Their value will be readily acknow- 
ledged, and therefore no apology for recurring 
to the subject is necessary. As to the induc- 
tive action, Mr. Faraday says, speaking of the 
space between the charged ball and the exterior 
of the vessel or vessels, whether that space “ be 
filled with air, or with shell-lac or sulphur, 
having above twice the specific inductive ca- 
pacity of air; or contain many concentric shells 
of conducting matter; or be nine-tenths filled 
with conducting matter, or be metal on one 
side and shell-lac on the other; or whatever 
other means be taken to vary the forces, either 
by variation of distance or substance, or actual 
charge of the matter in this space, still the 
amount of action is precisely the same. Hence 
ifa body be charged, whether it be a particle 
or a mass, there is nothing about its action 
which can at all consist with the idea of exalta- 
tion or extinction; the amount of force is per- 
fectly definite and unchangeable: or to those 
who in their minds represent the idea of the 
electric force by a fluid, there ought to be no 
notion of the compression or condensation of 
this fluid within itself, or of its coercibility, as 
some understand that phrase. The only mode 
of affecting this force is by connecting it with 
force of the same kind, either in the same or 
the contrary direction. If we oppose to it force 
of the contrary kind, we may by discharge neu- 
tralise the original force, or we may without 
discharge connect them by the simple laws and 
principles of static induction; but away from 
induction, which is always of the same kind, 
there is no other state of the power in a charged 
body ; that is, there is no state of static electric 
force corresponding to the terms of simulated, 





or disguised, or latent electricity, away from 


the ordinary principles of inductive action; 
nor is there any case where the electricity is 
more latent or more disguised than when it 
exists upon the charged conductor of an elec- 
trical machine, and is ready to give a powerful 
spark to any body brought near it. A curious 
consideration arises from this perfection of in- 
ductive action. Suppose a thin uncharged me- 
tallic globe, two or three feet in diameter, insu- 
lated in the middle of a chamber, and then 
suppose the space within this globe occupied 
by myriads of little vesicles or particles charged 
alike with electricity (or differently), but each 
insulated from its neighbour and the globe, 
their inductive power would be such that the 
outside of the globe would be charged with a 
force equal to the sum of all their forces; and 
any part of this globe (not charged of itself) 
would give as long and powerful a spark tu a 
body brought near it as if the electricity of all 
the particles near and distant were on the sur- 
face of the globe itself. If we pass from this 
consideration to the case of a cloud, then, though 
we cannot altogether compare the external sur- 
face of the cloud to the metallic surface of the 
globe, yet the previous inductive effects upon 
the earth and its buildings are the same; and 
when a charged cloud is over the earth, although 
its electricity may be diffused over every one of 
its particles, and no important part of the in- 
ductric charge be accumulated upon its under 
surface, yet the induction upon the earth will 
be as strong as if all that portion of force which 
is directed towards the earth were upon that 
surface; and the state of the earth and its 
tendency to discharge to the cloud will also be 
as strong in the former as in the latter case. 
As to whether lightning-discharge begins first 
at the cloud or at the earth, that is a matter 
far more difficult to decide than is usually sup- 
posed ; theoretical notions would lead me to 
expect that in most cases, perhaps in all, it 
begins at the earth. M. Farapay. 
* Royal Institution, 4th Feb., 1843.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Feb. 17.—Mr. Fownes, “‘ Un the function of 
nutrition in the animal system,” described the 
blood as the source to the material animal frame 
of all its components, bones, muscles, nervous 
matter, membraneous tissue, Xc., and explained 
the constituents and changes of the proxi- 
mate elements, albumen, fibrin, and casein, 
whence derived, and- how sanguified, distri- 
buted, and utilised. He referred to their ana- 
lysis by Mulder and the pupils of Liebig, and 
to the dissent of Dumas from the conclusions 
thence derived; also to the controversy be- 
tween the two latter on the generation of fat. 
The colouring matter of the blood he likewise 
dwelt upon and illustrated, exhibiting the dif- 
ferent properties in this respect of the prot- 
oxide and the peroxide of iron; giving a no- 
tice of Liebig’s new theory of the function of 
the blood corpuscules. In short, Mr. Fownes 
gave an interesting account of the results of 
the application of exact chemical research to 
animal physiology. We cannot, however, dis- 
miss the subject without noting two or three 
points novel and interesting. And Ist, of pro- 
tein. Mr. Fownes does not seem to think, 
with Mulder and others, that the bulky floc- 
culent white substance called protein is the 
isolated organic basis of fibrin, albumen, and 
casein; but, if we rightly understood him, a 
product of an alkaline action on these bodies, 
and not existing in the bodies themselves. 
The second point is the change produced in 
albuminate of copper by caustic potash: the 





liquid becomes intensely purple, the tint deep 
and most beautiful. And the last point in- 
teresting to the unscientific —the opacity of 
milk an illusion! Milk consists of a multi- 
tude of transparent globules of fat (butter), 
floating in a transparent liquid; or rather of 
two liquids both transparent, but of different 
refractive powers: that is, they break the rays 
of light in opposing directions, producing irre- 
gular refraction, and to this the opacity is due: 
Mr. Fownes mentioned frosted glass as an ex- 
planatory instance of an irregularly refractive 
surface, the glass itself clear. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Feb. 21.—The president in the chair, The 
discussion was renewed upon Mr. Clay’s pro- 
cess of making malleable iron at one process 
from hematite. It was shewn that of the 25,000 
tons of steel made annually in this country, not 
more than 2500 tons were made from the best 
quality of Swedish iron: the rest was made 
from inferior charcoal-iron from Russia and 
Germany, or from English iron, which was not 
well calculated for converting: it was there- 
fore highly desirable to encourage Mr. Clay’s 
process, which, if as successful as stated, was 
calculated to emancipate Great Britain from 
being tributary for steel-iron to foreign coun- 
tries, and enable her to use the indigenous 
produce of her own rich and comparatively 
unworked mines of hamatite ores in Lanca- 
shire, Devon, and Cornwall. 

An account was then given, by Mr. J. O. 
York, of the experiments upon the strength of 
the ordinary solid axles as compared with the 
hollow axles invented by him. The paper de- 
scribed the common causes of fracture, con- 
cussion and vibration, produced by various 
circumstances—such as a bad state of the line, 
the sudden opposition of any obstacle on the 
rails, or the shocks arising from the wheels 
striking upon the blocks or the chairs when 
thrown cff the line. The force of vibration 
and its tendency to produce fracture in rigid 
bodies, and to destroy the most fibrous texture 
of iron where elasticity was prevented, as is 
the case with railway-axles, were then discussed, 
and compared with the like action on the axles 
of ordinary road-carriages, where the concus- 
sion was reduced by an elastic medium, such 
as the wood-spokes of the wheels. By calcu- 
lation, it was shewn that the twisting strain 
arising from the curves of the railway was of | 
too small an amount to be considered as a 
cause of destruction to the wheels or axles even 
on lines with curves of short radii. Ané it 
was contended that the hollow axle was better | 
able to resist the effects of vibration and all 
strains than a solid one, because the compara- 
tive strength of axles is as the cubes of their 
diameters, and their comparative weights only 
as their squares : consequently with less weight 
in the hollow axle there must be an increase of 
strength; and also that the vibration had a 
free circulation through the whole length of 
the hollow axle, no part being subject to an 
unequal shock from the vibration, and that 
the axle would therefore receive less injury 
from this cause than.a solid one. A long series 
of experiments, which had been made in the 
presence of Major-Gen. Pasley and numerous 
engineers, were then read, and shewed results 
confirmatory of the position assumed by the 
author of the paper. 

In the discussion which ensued, it was allow- 
ed that theoretically the hollow axles must be 
stronger than the solid ones, inasmuch as the 
same weight of metal was better distributed 
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and the practical experiments fully bere out 
the theory. 
Feb. 28.—The president in the chair. The 
Marquis of Northampton, president of the Royal 
Society, was presented on his election as an 
honorary member. 
The first paper read was a description, by 
Mr. Hogg, of the roofs over Buckingham Palace 
covered with Lord Stanhope’s composition. 
This covering, which is composed of tar, chalk, 
and sand, boiled and mixed together, was in- 
‘troduced by Mr. Nash for covering the fire- 
proof arched roofs, carried by cast iron beams 
over the palace. It has been often laid upon 
wooden joists; and when slates or tiles are 
embedded in it while fluid, a perfectly water- 
proof roof is formed, which is very durable, de- 
mands little repair, and possesses many advan- 
tages over roofs covered with metal. 
The next paper was by Mr. D. Bremner, a 
description of the stupendous bridge over the 
river Wear, on the line of the Durham junction 
railway, which connects the city of Durham 
with Newcastle, South Shields, and Sunderland, 
and is now destined to form a portion of the 
great chain of railway towards Edinburgh; it 
is built on the spot originally selected by Mr. 
Telford for a bridge on the line of the projected 
great road to the north; it was designed by 
Messrs. Walker and Burges after the model of 
Trajan’s Bridge at Alcantara; and, with some 
modifications to suit the locality, has been 
constructed, under Mr. Harrison the engineer 
ot the railway, by Messrs. Gilb of Aberdeen, 
whose perseverance and skill in the execution 
of the structure, and in contending with the 
difficulties of it, are highly praised. The bridge 
is entirely constructed of freestone from the 
Pensher quaries close adjoining; aiid asa plain 
simple structure, containing boldness of design 
with excellence of execution and economy, 
rivals any other work of the kind in Great Bri- 
tain. It was commenced in 1836, and finished 
in 1838, occupying 714 working days, and cost 
about 35,000. 
The last paper was by Mr. Bishop, describing 
the American Bogie engine used on the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester railway. The pecu- 
liarities in the construction of these engines, and 
the apparent superiority which they have been 
stated to possess in surmounting with a heavy 
load the inclined plain over the Liekey, at an 
angle of 1 in 374, have rendered them objects 
of curiosity. The paper completely described 
their internal construction, which was fully il- 
lustrated by a series of drawings; and a gene- 
ral summary of the work done by them was 


mon vapourer-moth. The following memoi 
back to the hive,” by Mr. Newport. 3. 


a new British wood-boring beetle,” by M 
Desvignes. 
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year: — Vice-presidents, 


Dr. Buckland, M 


Prevost. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Feb. 25, 1843. 


M. Malaguti, in a letter to M. Dumas, gave a 


containing chrome. 
that the oxide of chrome, and probably all th 


ed in the form of water. 


properties common to acids. 


0%, 


of iron change their forms in like ratio. 


graphical synopsis of entomological works pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. Longley exhibited 
a singular hermaphrodite specimen of the com- 


were read:—1l. “ A decade of new Coleoptera 
from Assam,” by Captain Parry. 2. “ On the 
means by which the honey-bee finds its way 
“ No- 
tice of the occurrence of 7'ripodendron lincatum, 


Tite anniversary meeting of the society was 
held on the 17th of February, when Mr. War- 
burton was elected president, and the following 
gentlemen the other officers for the ensuing 


Darwin, Mr. Greenough, and Mr. John Tay- 
lor; Secretaries, Mr. R. A. C. Austen, and 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton, M.P.; Loreign Secretary, 
Sir H. T. De la Beche; Treasurer, Mr. J. L. 


Academy of Sciences: sitting of Feb. 20.— 


account of his researches on new organic acids 
His propositions are, Ist, 


oxides of like formula, in combining with or- 
ganic acids, can produce compounds which, in-- 
stead of being salts, are true acids: and, 2dly, 
that the oxide of chrome, combining in the 
nascent state with certain organic acids, under 
the influence of deoxidizing actions, can take 
the place of four equivalents of oxygen eliminat- 
The examples given 
were oxalic, citric, tartaric, and mucic acids, 
with, respectively, bichromate of potash, and 
forming the compounds, chromoxalate, chro- 
mocitrate, chromotartrate, and chromomucate 
of potash. All these new salts yield their bases 
for others; but the oxide of chrome and the 
acid are inseparable, and may be isolated with 
M. Malaguti be- 
lieves that the molecule of the oxide’ of chrome 
is double that which is generally admitted, and 
that consequently the formula of the oxide of 
chrome is Cr 0%, and that of chromic acid Cr? 
If this be the case, the peroxide of iron 
becomes Fe O%; the protoxide, Fe 0%, and 
all the oxides isomorphous with the protoxide 
The 
chromo-salts afford elegant processes for the 


given. 










to variable loads ;’’ 







Bishop Auckland railway,” by F. Storey. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 6.— Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. The minutes of the anniversary meet- 
ing having been confirmed, the late president, 
Mr. W. W. Saunders, delivered an address on 
the progress of entomology at home and abroad 
during the past year, which was ordered to be 
printed for distribution. The president an- 
nounced that the Rev. F. W. Hope had re- 
solved to offer two prizes of five guineas each 
for the best memoir on the insects injurious to 
the market-gardener, and for a complete biblio- 















The papers announced to be read at the next 
meeting were :—1. “ Description of a method 
of laying down railway curves on the ground ;” 
2. of “ Lieut. Rankine’s spring contracter, for 
suiting the action of railway-carriage springs 
and, 3. on the * Causes of 
fracture of railway axles,” by W. M. Rankine ; 
4. of ‘Cast and wrought iron bridges on the 


preparation of products difficult to obtain by the 
known processes; for instance, by saturating 
the binoxalate of potash with oxide of chrome, 
that beautiful blue salt discovered by Gregory, 
and made famous by Brewster, may be obtained. 
M. Matteuci brought forward, in a letter to 
M. de Blainville, experiments to shew the im- 
possibility of sustaining the slightest analogy 
between the voltaic pile or battery and the elec- 
tric organ of the torpedo, and in confirmation 
of his and M. de Blainville’s views, as to the 
parallelism of muscular contraction and the 
electric discharge. The following selection may 
suffice to explain the nature of the inquiry :— 
M. Matteuci found six torpedos which had been 
sent to him, and had travelled during the night, 
to all appearance inert, and in spite of all kinds 
of irritation, a discharge could not be obtained 
from them: the influence ofthe cold had killed 
them. By laying bare the brain, and by touch- 
ing the fourth lobe, very strong discharges were 
produced. 

M. Guyon forwarded a note on hydrophobia 
in the north of Africa. Since the French oc- 





cupation of Algiers, only two cases of hydrv- 
phobia have been observed: the first at Tiem- 
cen, a young Moor, in 1836; the other, the fol. 
re | lowing year at Oran, a Jewish infant. A third 
has just occurred at Algiers itself. The subject 
was a gardener about forty years of age, who 
died forty-eight hours after the first hydropho- 
bic symptoms. Ile had been bitten, in the 
environs of Algiers, between two and three 
r.| months previously. It is a general opinion that 
hydrophobia is unknown in hot countries. This, 
however, does not hold good in regard to the 
north of Africa; and M. Guyon contradicts it 
also, by citing cases that have occurred at 
Guadaloupe and Martinique. 

M. Clot-Bey in his work observes, that hydro- 
phobia has never been known in Egypt, and 
r.| that tetanus is veryrare. The latter in French 
Africa is of frequent occurrence. It woul 
seem, then, that there exists some difference in 
the nature of the climate of Egypt and of Al- 
giers; and many pathological phenomena ob- 
served in the one country are unknown in the 
other. As another instance may be cited, the 
plague which is endemic in Egypt, but only 
appears in French Algiers, as in Europe, when 
introduced there. 
n| Professor Hansen of Gotha was elected cor- 
responding member to the vacancy in the as- 
tronomical section. 


‘ 


e 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Feb. 23.~—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Bachelor in Civil Law. — Rev. W. Wetherell, fellow 
of New College. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. C. Twemlow, Oriel Coll. ; 
Rev. G. M. K. Ellerton, Brasenose College. 
Bachelors of Aris.—J. W. de L. Giffard, Merton Col- 
lege; Rev. E. Tew, Magd. Hall; O. Carey, Oriel Col- 
lege ; W. Bruton, Exeter College. 
CamprinGe, Feb. 22.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Master of Arts —J, C. Whish, Trinity College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—H. J. Cramer, Trin, Hall; J. IL. 
Brasier, Trinity College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb, 23.—Mr. Amyot in the chair, Mr. Bruce 
communicated an inedited account of the pro- 
ceedings in the star-chamber, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, against certain English Catholics, 
who had harboured the Jesuits sent by the 
court of Rome to England to stir up sedition 
against the Protestant government. This docu- 
ment was prefaced by a very able and interest- 
ing sketch of the mode of proceeding in the 
star-chamber, and of the character and designs 
of the Jesuit missionaries alluded to. 

March 2.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. 
Birch communicated an account of the Xanthian 
marbles. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25.—Sir G. Staunton, Bart., in the chair. 
The secretary read a report upon the state of 
the Bhils, or mountaineers of Rajputana, by 
Capt. Hunter, commanding the Mewar Bhil 
corps, furnished to the society by the directors 
of the East India Company. The mountain- 
eers of Hindustan differ in almost every respect 
from the Hinds ofthe plains. They are bound 
by no reles of caste; they do not follow the 
| Brahmanical religion; they speak peculiar lau- 
guages; and their usages and practices are quite 
distinct from those of Hinduism. Many of the 
peculiar habits of the Bhils, or mountaineers of 
the north-west provinces of Hindustan, have 
been admirably depicted by the late Col. ‘Tod, 
in his work on those provinces, all of which 
tend to the idea that these people are the de- 
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scendants of the primitive dwellers in India, 
who possessed it before the coming of the Brab- 


manical tribes, by whom they were reduced to | 


submission. 

It appeared, from the investigations made on 
the occasion of a claim put forth by the govern- 
ment of Odeypore, in 1826, to allegiance from 
certain hill-chiefs, which claim was referred to 
the British agent in Mewar, that no allegiance 
had been rendered by any of these chiefs for a 
period far antecedent to the reign of the pre- 
sent Rana of Odeypore, which had lasted nearly 
half a century ; and that, according to the prin- 
ciple of the British government, the independ- 
ence of these chiefs was established. Treaties 
were made with some of these chiefs in 1828; 
and much insight into the habits of the popu- 
lation was gained. It appears that the country 
inhabited by the Bhils on the south-east of 
Mewar is populous and fertile, and that much 
cultivation is carried on; that the chiefs have 
very little revenue; in fact, little more than 
what they can exact by force, and that in gene- 
ral the people consider what they give as a pure 
benefaction, to which the chiefs have no right 
whatever. The country is naturally very strong, 
and the difficulties of military operations are 
much increased by the scarcity of water, and 
the want of cattle and carriage. In some of 
these hills, the chiefs and population are of 


the same caste; but in other parts the chiefs | 


are entirely Rajpits, having nothing in com- 
mon with the Bhils but a participation in their 
lawless practices. The Hindts attribute the 
origin of the Bhils to a wicked and ugly son of 
Mahadeo, who slew the god’s favourite bull, 
for which crime he was banished to the hills, 
where he became the parent of the Bhil race. 
They are looked upon as the most degraded of 
outcasts; and have been considered as born 
only to prey upon their fellow-creatures—a no- 
tion which has had no small effect in producing 
those habits of plunder which have made them 
the scourge of the more settled tribes in their 
vicinity. There are two divisions of the Bhils, 
—the mountaineers and villagers. The latter 
are cultivators, more affluent than the moun- 
taineers, and generally more humane, and less 
reckless of their own and others’ lives. 

The writer stated that the licentious and pre- 
datory habits of the Bhils were greatly aggra- 
vated by the anarchy which prevailed through- 
ont the country ofthe Rana of Odeypore at the 
period of British mediation, when all persons, 
from prince.to peasant, were thieves and rob- 
bers, and the government a tissue of cheatery 
and oppression, without a semblance of law and 
justice. But since that time a great experiment 
has been made, and is still making, by the Bri- 
tish government, to effect an amelioration both 
of the moral and physical condition of these 
outcasts, by organising regular regiments of 
them, giving them constant employment and 
lull pay, and gradually rousing them to habits 
ofindustry, discipline, and sobriety. As far as 
ithas proceeded, the appearances are decidedly 
in favour of the full success of the experiment. 

A great obstacle to improvement among the 
Bhils in times past has been the Jevying of the 
rekhwalee, or protection-money, on travellers 
through their country. This is a sum levied by 
te chiefs on all persons; for whose safety, as 
Well as security from plunder, the chief then 
vecomes responsible. {t is the principal mode 
ttraising revenue adopted by the Bhil chiefs ; 
ut the unavoidable irregularities of such a 
node, and the opposition of the Hindu nomi- 
ual sovereigns, who cannot admit the right in 


. Bhil chiefs, contribute to make it objection- 
able, 


| In 1828, when treaties were entered into with 
|the British government, the abolition of the 
rekhwalee tax was not insisted on, as it ap- 
peared that the only substitute would be a more 
direct plunder; but the amount to be levied 
was put under certain regulation ; and the tra- 
veller, in return, was to be furnished with a 
guide and escort as long as he was in the coun- 
try; and such is the practice at this day. 

The Bhils of Mewar are particularly good- 
looking; and many of the females handsome, 
and remarkable for the elegance of their form. 
The women are faithful to their husbands, ac- 
companying them on marauding expeditions, 
and aiding them in battle armed with slings, in 
the use of which they are very expert. The 
men are faithful to their chiefs in all cases, 
without the smallest advertence to right or 
wrong; they carry them about when old and 
| feeble, and cannot be induced to betray them 
by hope of reward or fear of punishment. This 
fidelity has been felt by us in our military ex- 
peditions against them, all our movements be- 
|ing at once made known to their chiefs; while 
| we have never, in any instance, been able to 
|obtain information regarding their numbers, 
position, or motions. The arrow of a Bhil chief 
is used sometimes as a draft for money. In one 
instance, on receiving a visit, one of these men, 
wishing to make a present, drew an arrow from 
his quiver, saying, “ Take this to any village 
| of Kotab, and demand nine rupees;” and the 
| draft was duly honoured at sight wherever it 
| was presented. ‘I'he paper concluded with the 
;expression of the writer’s regret at the diffi- 
‘culty of obtaining information respecting this 
| strange people; and his hope, that on a more 
| lengthened investigation he should be able to 
| furnish something more valuable on their his- 
tory, customs, and character. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 23.—Dr. Lee in the chair. Dr. Outram 
Roman, Greek, and Cufic coins, collected by 
Rear-Admiral Jackson and Sir Thomas Read 
from the ruins of Carthage. Mr. Akerman 
exhibited a British coin with a new, type dis- 
covered near Canterbury. It is concave and 
convex ; the former side representing the usual 


| rude figure of a horse, the latter that of an ele- 


phant. Mr. Akerman said that this coin af- 
forded another undoubted instance of British 
coins being copied from the Roman, and that 
it must have been borrowed from the well- 
known denarii of the Junia family with the 
reverse of an elephant. 


gels, pennies, groats and hatf-groats, chiefly the 
latter, found at Kirtling in Cambridgeshire,” by 
Mr. Joseph Clarke. They are of Edward I. 
and IV., Richard III., Henry VII. and VIII. 
The last are by far the most numerous, and are 
of the pure silver coinage, struck before the 
base money of that king was issued. Leake, 
speaking of the deteriorated money of 1544, 
says, ‘This base money for the time caused 
the old sterling money to be hoarded up, so 
that I have seen (says Stowe) 21 shillings given 
for an old angel to gild withall; also rent of 
lands and tenements, with prices of victuals, 
were raised far beyond their former rates, 
hardly since to be brought down.” 

2. ‘Notes on the obsidional money of Lan- 
dau in Rhenish Bavaria,” by Mr. Nightingale. 

3. Continuation of Mr. Borrell’s paper ‘On 
inedited autonomous and imperial Greek coins.” 
On a coin of Anticyra, with head of Neptune 





and trident, the author obsexves, that he ap- 


exhibited a number of gold, silver, and copper } 


propriates this coin to Anticyra of Phocis, and 
not to the city of that name in Locris, from 
the fabric, and on account of the device, 
which not only suits a maritime people, but is 
an illustration of the account given by Pausa- 
nias of this.city, in which he states (lib. x. c. 36) 
was a temple to Neptune in which the god was 
represented holding a trident. Lilea in Pho- 
cis: a silver coin, obv. bull’s head, rev. Al, 
head of Apollo. This is the only coin yet a 
lished of Lilaa. Phocis and all its territories 
being consecrated to Apollo, the most suitable 
device for its money is the head of that deity. 
The bull’s head may refer to its rich pastures, 
or to the nature of the sacrifices offered to the 
patron deity, or to the river Cephissus on 
which it is situated, a bull being often an em- 
| blem ofariver. Tanagra in Beotia: two coins 
in silver. No. 1. half a Boeotian shield, rev. 
TAN, head of ahorse. No. 2. Bceotian shield, 
rev. TA, prow ofa galley. Mr. Borrell observes 
that the horses’ heads may allude to the Thes- 
salian origin of the Tanagrians. The prow of 
a vessel may be explained by Strabo (lib. ix. 
| p. 403), who states that their territory extended 
| to the sea, and that the small port called Aulis, 
capable of holding fifty galleys, belonged to 
them. The paper also embraced new coins or 
types of Beeotia, Thebz, Anaphlystus, Oro- 
pus, &c. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK:— 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. ; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 r.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.M.; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 P.M, 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 v.m.; Geological, 
84 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 Pp ™.; Graphic, 8 P.M.; 
Pharmaceutical, 8% yp.M.; Medical (anniversary mect- 
ing), 8 P.M. 
| Thursday.—Royal, 8% v.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
| R. S. of Literature, 4 p.m. 
j a Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 p.m. ; Astronomical, 
18 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 3; 
Westminster Medical, 8 v.m.; Mathematical, 8 p.. 








FINE ARTS. 
FINE-ART LOTTERIES, 
On acase being submitted to Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd as to the legality of lotteries for the en- 
couragement of the Arts, the learned lawyer 
has stated his opinion that they are ILLEGAL— 
“whether they are the speculation of individuals 
for individual'gain, as in the case of ‘ the National 
Art-Union,’ and in that of Mr. Boys’ sale of his 
stock ; or whether, like ‘ the Art-Union,’ they 
are sustained by a number of persons, having the 
advancementof Art as their object, but seeking it 
by exciting and gratifying that desire for acqui- 





Read: “1. Report on a large quantity of an- | 


sition by mere chance, which the legislature has 
sought to discourage.’ And farther, ‘ that 


| the managers, and projectors, and the printers 


and publishers of these schemes, are liable to 
the penalties inflicted by 12 Geo. II. c. 28, s. 1 
and 4, and 42 Geo. III. c. 119, s. 2 and 5; and 
that the parties subscribing to, or purchasing 
shares in, the proposed distributions, and who 
proceed to take their chances of prizes at the 
drawing of the lots, are liable to the penalties 
of 12 Geo. II. c. 28, s. 3. But (he adds) al- 
though such, in my judgment, are the respec- 
tive liabilities of these parties, I think these 
liabilities—except so far as a forfeiture of the 
prizes may be obtained by information —can 
only be enforced by the attorney-general; for 
by 46 Geo. III. c. 148, s. 59, ‘all pecuniary 
penalties for an offence against any law touch- 
ing or concerning lotteries,’ are directed to be 
applied to the use of the crown; and all pro- 
ceedings to recover or enforce them are prohi- 





bited, and made liable to be stayed, unless pro- 
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secuted in the name of the attorney-general, in 
the Court of Exchequer. There is, however, a 
subsequent act (6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 66), en- 
titled ‘An act to prevent the advertising of 
foreign and illegal lotteries,’ whereby it is en- 
acted, that ‘if any person shall print or pub- 
lish, or cause to be printed or published, any 
advertisement, or other notice, of or relating to 
the drawing or intended drawing of any foreign 
ldttery, or of any lottery, not authorised by 
some act of parliament; or if any person shall 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or pub- 
lished any advertisement or notice concerning, or 
in any manner relating to, any such lottery, or any 
ticket, chance, or share thereof or therein,’ the 
offender shall forfeit 50/., to be recovered with 
costs in any of the superior courts, one moiety 
to the use of the crown, and the other to the 
informer. Under this act, I think any party, 
who can be proved to have published, or or- 
dered the publication, of either of the three pro- 
spectuses before me, is liable to the penalty 
there created, at the suit of any person; so that 
each act of publication is made only the ground 
of one penalty.” 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 

Wirtuin the last two or three years the rage 
for illustrating books in a handsome manner 
was transferred from the Annuals to works of 
poetical and general literature. The artist be- 
came coadjutor to the author; and, in many 
cases, the conjunction was consistent and pleas- 
ing. By and by the fashion took possession of 
the magazines, crept into all manner of cheap 
publication, and was partially adopted (rather 
more than before) by the better class of scien- 
tific and literary periodicals. The exhibitions 
of art of necessity partook of the character of 
their recipient, and varied from excellence to 
crudeness and from resemblances to want of 
all resemblance. And now a still more exten- 
sive employment of the wooden-block and cast 
has sprung up; and, instead of being the ad- 
junct of literature, the pictorial has become 
the principal, and there is only so much of 
writing as the representations of men and things 
seem to require. A vile, unlike portrait is at- 
tended by a worthless memoir; a view, from 
the imagination of the inventor, with a descrip- 
tion to match, do duty for a real scene and 
truthful account: in short, together with a few 
accurate, though perhaps coarse and clumsy, 
pictures, and occasionally a crack piece to brag 
about, the mind is perverted through the eye 
by a far greater number of absurd and fallacious 
pretences. Only let a rumour spread of an in- 
surrection at Timbuctoo, or a féte in Japan, or 
a movement in the moon, and within a few days 
our ingenious and illustrious illustrators will 
produce you a most faithful detail of the re- 
markable event. And the longer the practice 
is continued, and the more profusely it is la- 
vished, the more prone must it be to degenerate 
into the freaks of fancy and forsake the paths 
of truth. For the wide world cannot supply 
the constant waste of interesting and curious 
subjects ; and thus trivial matters and useless 
knowledge must come to be substituted for what 
is really serviceable towards aidirig the com- 
plete understanding of topics insufficiently iden- 
tified or explained in words. 

Talent, good sense, and judgment, are there- 
fore essential to the proper production of works 
of this kind, if more be meant than catch- 
penny and loud-trumpeted nothingness. Penny 
magazines and journals have exhausted natural 
history, and a repetition of plants or animals, 
which are to be seen in every rudimental school- 


orold. They merely serve to occupy space, and 
fill up the coup d’cil of the woodcut splash. 
Still more obnoxious are the prints to which 
we have alluded, where the whole designs are 
guess-work imaginations, located and named 
according to some recent news, no matter from 
what quarter of the earth, as they blend in one 
happy confusion the features of every quarter— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. These, 
and others of pseudo-individuality, are as bad 
as, if not worse than, falsehoods in type ; for 
they convey false impressions through a more 
universally practical medium; and all the praise 
which can be given to associated art as a help 
recoils with double force upon it in censure 
when it misleads under the assumption of in- 
structing. 

These generai remarks are offered, not as ap- 
plicable to any existing periodical, but simply as 
due to the right direction of a large and growing 
system, if it be intended to hold its way and 
last beyond an ephemeral season. A higher 
style of literature, and more correct and ample 
intelligence, might be introduced — effective 
improvements; something of journalist flip- 
pancy and lingo might most advantageously 
be abated. The latter are held in scorn and 
contempt by the well-informed and educated, 
and can hardly impose even upon the ignorant 
and vulgar beyond a very short period. World- 
ly prudence, therefore, would suggest the at- 
tempt to unite the qualities of truth, solidity, 
and rational entertainment in the lighter parts, 
with a fair proportion of genuine humour too, 
in all performances of this sort ; and then they 
may deservedly share in the firm popularity of 
their less showy contemporaries. We see other 
“ Richards in the field,” and we hope none 
of them will be losers from considering these 
desultory hints from an old-stager. 


With a 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 
2 vols. 


Memoir, &c. by James Montgomery. 

Tilt and Bogue. 

ADORNED’ with a hundred and twenty engrav- 
ings from drawings by W. Harvey, it is to be 
presumed that this edition of Milton, intro- 
duced by an appropriate memoir, and some 
critical remarks, by James Montgomery, will 
tend to the more general circulation and perusal 
of the greatest of English epics; for, it must be 
confessed, notwithstanding the immortal fame 
of the Paradise Lost and Regained, they are 
much oftener eulogised than read. In fact, it 
requires a noble capacity and deep attention 
to enjoy the glorious compositions of Waller’s 
blind old schoolmaster—a mind above the 
calibre of even such men as Waller. It is 
not, therefore, wonderful that hundreds should 
praise, for one that truly tastes and admires 
the beauties of Milton; but let us recommend 
the task and only due attention, and, we will 
be bound to say, enough will be found most 
amply to reward the effort. 

The embellishments are of various merit. 
Some of them worthy of the subject, and others 
of an inferior order. We like those of the 
Penseroso and Allegro better than those of 
the greater poems. The whole, nowever, will 
give an added zest to the compositions of the 
poet; and, with creamy paper and handsome 
printing, will, we trust, give a new impulse to 
the popular taste. 


At a conversazione at Messrs. Graves and 
Warmsley’s on Wednesday a number of artists 
attended and were gratified by the view of their 
works in progress or recently finished. A fine 





book, cangive noinformation tothe public, young 





head of the late engraver Ratmbach, by Wilkie, 


was much admired among the novelties exhi- 
bited. ; 

The friends of Mr. F. G. Moon have issued 
a proposal for presenting him with a piece of 
plate, by guinea-subscriptions,' as a tribute to 
his zeal and spirit in the publication of great 
works of art. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 


Lesson IX. 
Aunt Margery’s grand revelations. Results of the Candle. 
end exposé, The capital Conspiracy. 


Aunt M. The nobility and gentry at the West- 
end may give up eating big German sausages 
from Black- Boy Alley, Cock Court, or any 
other locality favourable to their production ; 
but they are a doomed race, and cannot escape 
the ills which “ flesh is heir to,” and which 
beset them on every side. They live in the 
midst of one great conspiracy. 

Pri. Gracious! In perpetual danger? 

Aunt M. If not of being poisoned, at least of 
being plundered. 

Pri. In what way ? 

Aunt M. You remember (Lesson 111.) how I 
explained the collusions between coal-dealers 
and upper-servants, the usual allowance being 
from 2s. to 4s. per ton; and (Lesson rv.) how 
wax and tallow-chandlers and oilmen throve 
upon a lovely expedient, the buying back articles 
from their customers’ servants at small prices, 
and reselling them to their masters at thrice 
the amount. 
would come into account somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

— Esq. to » Br. 
To 1 doz. Ib. best “ wax,” “ transparent,” 
“*compo,”’ or other candles (as the case 
may be), 2s. 6d. per Ib. . ‘ . £110 0 
Paid John Butler for 7 lb. ditto, returned 
at 10d. ° . ° . ss -<' 


» 510 
Resold to ——, Esq. . 

Paid John Butler 4 Ib, returns, at 10d. 
Resoldto——, Esq. . . . 


Paid John Butler 2 1b. returns, at 9d. 


Resold to——, Esq. . 


Final settlement with John. B. (including 
ends) ‘ ‘ . i . ° . 


—, Esq., 1 Ib. to be burnt out 


Total cost to masttr, includi ng the resales, 3!. 5s. 
Profit to Jolin Butler, 1] s. 10d. Profit to the 
chandler, query? . 

In all oils, the custom is even more knavish. 
The dregs invariably amoun t to more than half 
the quantity of the quality that can be ~_ 
and they are accordingly soi 'd, resold, and so 
again to the last drop in th e jar or bottle. 
have traced one gallon of o il into two gallons 
and a quart. 

Phi. Like the widow’s cra ise! 

Aunt M. And. yet most un) ike. But the con- 
spiracy among tradesmen anc | servants 1s almost 
too enormous for belief. Ji : pervades _— 
every thing; and the wortt ty chandler oy | 
stated to the magistrate, Hi; ard-Wick, ~~ 
he did not do as the most 1 -espectable of his 
fellows did, «nd as he had d one since he was 





an apprentice, he could not li ve. 





Thus a dozen pounds of candles . 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Pri. Poor fellow ; and would he die then? 

Aunt M. No, death does not follow of course. 
By living, a London tradesman in a fair way 
means keeping his saddle-horses or carriage, 
having an elegant country-house to retire to in 
the evening, giving expensive entertainments, 
and enjoying, as the phrase is, “ all the luxuries 
of the (every) season.” 

Phi. O that is not so bad. 

Aunt M. And only think of the danger in- 
curred by any exposure which should risk this 
style of living. I am credibly assured, and 
tell you the fact, that the excellent chandler 
alluded to has received a bag full of threatening 
letters daring him to make farther revelations 
as he values his life. Your jest about corpse- 
candles is no joke to him; and he must go 
about in fear and trembling in these insane, 
assassinating times, with such a memento mori 
for ever in his eye. 

Pri. Who wrote the letters ? 

Aunt M. They are anonymous; but it may 
readily be guessed, that his compeers in busi- 
ness and the rogues in place are his very 
agreeable correspondents and “ obedient ser- 
vants.”” 

Phi. It is really shameful. 

Aunt M. But, as 1 have said, it applies to 
nearly all things consumed in families of the 
wealthy and upper classes. Unless a trades- 
man will agree to the servants’ perquisites, he 
speedily finds that he is no longer to supply the 
customer. 

Pri. But is this practice general ? 

Aunt M, With hardly an exception. There 
is a bond of union and aconcert of free-masonry 
among the great body of servants which are 
perfect of theirkind. The needful intelligence 
is communicated throughout the circle with 
the certainty of post-office or government des- 
patches; and there is not one of the phalanx who 
is notaccurately informed of the squeezable ca- 
pacity of every butcher, baker, grocer, fishmon- 
ger, poulterer, or other dealer within the limits 
of his sphere. Two or three facts may illumi- 
nate this condition of affairs. 

A friend of mine dining with a late princely 
ambassador was asked by his host to drink 
some exquisite Metternich hock. He was a 
bit of a connoisseur, and smacked his lips at the 
pretty green glass. His palate, however, did 
not respond to the boasted flavour, and an 
éclaircissement ensued, the result of which was, 
that the hock at the prince’s table was very 
indifferent—worth, perhaps, 3s. a bottle; but 
there was some choice Metternich Johannisberg 
at the hatter’s, the greengrocer’s, and the East 
India warehouseman’s a few streets off. My 
informant drank the delicious wine at these 
places; and the prince’s bold butler was turned 
to the left about. 

Phi. Bravo! 

4unt M. A nobleman of my acquaintance 
took it into his head one day to call and pay 
one of his bills in B——d Street, where his 
person chanced to be unknown. The courte- 
ous tradesman invited him into the back par- 
lour, and placed before him on the table some 
choice refrest ts. The nobl tasted the 
wine, and fancied it very like some he had 
drunk elsewhere, and he praised it. “ Sir,” said 
his host, I have the best in London, and shall 
be happy to give you from humble port to im- 
perial tokay. I am much obliged for so early 
a settlement of this account, and, of course, 
allow you the four shillings in the pound; but 
lam willing and desirous to make it five, pro- 
Vided you take care of my bills, and that I have 
all your master’s custom.” The nobleman took 
the 20 per cent, laughed in his sleeve, made 








the civil shopkeeper a bow, and never bought 
another article from him. 

— But he would be no better off any where 
else. 

Aunt M, True; but yet when a direct fraud 
is detected, we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
continue the connexion. 

Our tasteful friend Mr. was desired by 
Lord —— to look at some curious antique plate, 
which had been offered to his lordship for pur- 
chase. Mr. in five minutes discovered 
that these pieces of rare virtu were modern 
fabrications, of inferior metal, and vamped up 
into weight by the grossest means. The quick- 
sighted dealer discovered this opinion at a 
glance, and mildly begged he would recom- 
mend the plate to his lordship as unique; and 
allow him the pleasure to send to his own house 
a small handsome tureen and a dozen of each 
of these new Regent-handled pattern of table- 
spoons and forks. The conversation was faith- 
fully reported to Lord » who left the 
“ unique” to be bought by some wealthy gull 
more easy to be imposed upon. 

Phi. It is a pity Mr. did not take the 
tureen, and spoons, and forks. 

dunt M. It is not quite safe to take silver 
spoons and forks now-o’-days; and besides, our 
friend was an honourable man, 

Phi. I was only joking. 

Aunt M. But even jokes ought not to be dis- 
honest. I will, however, tell you one story 
more. Mr. , the butcher, had served 

for several years, and been, as he thought, 
liberal to the servants at Christmas seasons. 
A new butler, however, succeeded Thomas, 
resigned on an independent fortune, and a 
marriage with the housekeeper, equally well- 
provided, who was also succeeded by another 
lady. An understanding was sought with our 
butcher among the rest of the tradespeople; but 
the terms demanded were so exorbitant, that 
he hesitated to sign the treaty offensive. By 
and by his bill was asked for and paid; and 
his customer wrote to him to say that he dis- 
pensed with his calling any more. At this 
he was exceedingly mortified; for, besides the 
loss of a good customer, a discredit was thrown 
upon his shep, as he was discharged in con- 
sequence of having sent indifferent and bad 
meat. Conscious that he was not guilty of this 
crime at least, he contrived to institute an in- 
quiry in the household, and found that, day 
after day joints bought at other places, and 
meats kept too long and exposed to taint, had 
been served up to the gentleman’s table, and 
when complained of, he had been told by the 
butler and backed by the cook, that they had 
again and again remonstrated with the butcher 
in vain; but, indeed, it was too well known 
that he did sell meat not fit for dogs! 

Phi. And that was no lie, only an équivoque. 
However the whole business was, as Shakspere 
says,— 

“ How very stale, fat, and unprofitable, 
Appear to me the juices of this joint.”* 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—For Macready’s benefit Much 
ado about Nothing was the play; and upon it, 
and the appearance of the beneficiaire in the 
character of Benedict, we would fain do a little 
about something. Mr. Macready occupies, in- 
contestably and beyond a cavil, the highest 


* I think Shakspere’s reading is— 
“ Weary, stale, fat, and unprofitable, 
Appear to me the uses of this world ;”” 
but certainly “ very stale and fat” appears to be more 
applicable to the gent,, and “ unprofitable” to the 
butcher.—Printer’s D, 


place in the highest range of our national 
drama and dramatic art. He has here for the 
first time essayed one of the most trying parts 
in light genteel comedy; for all his previous 
efforts approximating t¥fis line,--in The Honey- 
moon, School for Scandal, As you like it, &c., 
—have partaken more or less of the sen- 
timental or poetical. This, therefore, has 
brought him before the public in an entirely. 
new phase; and he must be tried, as Garrick 
was in Abel Drugger, not by his Macbeths and 
Hamlets, but by the simple rules of comic art. 
That he astonished a bumper house, such as a 
rare royal visit might produce, but which was 


| justly given to his probity as a gentleman, his 


genius as an actor, and his noble sacrifices for 
the redemption of the stage of Shakspere and 
England,—is a fact re-echoed by every voice; 
but we will speak of that by and by. We wish, 
before doing so, to cast a Parthian glance back 
on the actor’s career. His début and earlier 
efforts in London were of a singularly trying 
and dangerous nature. The illustrious Kemble 
school, glorious in its Roman and majestic 
art, was assailed by the wild, irregular talents 
of Kean; and, like the classic and romantic 
contest of a neighbouring country, without 
half so just a cause, the town had become di- 
vided between what might be called the Lionists 
and the Wolvites. This state of theatrical things 
hadnoresemblance tothe preceding Kemble and 
Cooke controversy as to the merits of the rival 
Richards, but was awar of principles, or rather of 
passions and opinions, which convulsed theatres 
and divided play-goers, making a strong diver- 
sion even in the minds of tolerable critics. The 
stately correctness of John Kemble was, in 
utter obliviousness of his grand conception and 
masterly execution of a whole great part, con- 
trasted with the fiery outbursts and singularly 
vivid scintillations of Kean; and it pleased the 
partisans of the latter to call Kemble artificial, 
and their hero natural. But we are not going 
to discuss these bygone prepossessions and 
fooleries; only to mark, that they made the 
dramatic horizon under which Macready ap- 
peared amongst us. It was an horizon under 
which nothing but transcendant ability could 
have struggled into notice, far less into fame. 
The rival factions, idolising as usual the acci- 
dents or defects of their worship more than 
its beauties and perfections, were likely to find 
that the new aspirant was deficient in personal 
dignity, Roman physiognomy, tragic cold and 
hot in skilfully measured contrast; or in fierce 
gesticulations, sudden impulses, and startling 
transitions. The truth is, he had struck out a 
line between the two, and endeavoured, with 
no inferior power, to combine what was really 
excellent in both. We do not think his de- 
clamation, level or impassioned, equal to that 
of John Kemble; but in all else, to ourtasteand | 
judgment, he displays qualities which would have 
brought triumphs to either of his famed prede- 
cessors. When, therefore, we hear the parrot- 
note, descendant of twenty years, that he is an 
admirable Rob Roy, or other melo-dramatic 
part, but not quite competent to the nobler 
Shakspere, we so far coincide in the prejudice 
that truly no one can act Rob Roy like him, 
or characters of a similar class; yet that his 
deprecators have spoken by rote, without ever 
having seen him in the more arduous casts of 
the Hamlets, Lears, Johns, Richards, Mac- 
beths, Othellos, Iagos, of our immortal bard; 
not to speak of new impersonations which have 
given identity, life, and vitality to the modern 
pens of Knowles, Bulwer, Talfourd, and others. 
Between the Scylla and Charybdis of a most 





difficult navigation, Macready has made a strik- 
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ing voyage; till, as if to test his own versati- 
lity, he has adventured on the part which has 
led us into these reflections. 

With regard to his Benedict, the public is 
agreed that it is an original, delightful, and 
effective performance. As in all traditional 
stage personages, the elderly lovers of the 
drama have ideas formed and wrought out by 
which they try every novelty; and among such 
there are gleams of contrast with former 
Benedicts which, though it may clash with 
their established sentiments, have not led to a 
censure of Macready’s varied conception and 
admirable execution of the character. We are 
not of the sect of sagacious critics, who set 
themselves up as unquestionable expositors of 
all that Shakspere ever meant; and therefore 
we do not feel competent to say whether the 
reading of Benedict on this revival is or is not 
the most accurate; but we can safely say that 
it is the study of a great artist, and painted to 
the very climax of his art. The wayward cre- 
ation of the poet may be viewed in several 
lights, and all of them true. Macready has 
made a portrait of mingled life, swayed by dit- 
ferent feelings and passions, jocose in banter- 
ing, uncertain and, it may be, frivolous till 
fixed, light till circumstances bring forth firm- 
ness and chivalrous honour, and altogether the 
changeful being we can readily conceive it to 
have been the object of the bard to draw—for 
he drew men after Nature’s pattern, and not by 
rule-of-thumb composition. In the early por- 
tion he was more light and even frolicsome, 
and in the later more deeply impassioned and 
full of love, than any of his predecessors: he 
made the gourd of the night grow up and over- 
shadow his whole being. The effect was most 
striking, and the whole house was carried away 
by it in an extraordinary degree. The play 


altogether was put upon the stage in an ad- 
mirable style. Mrs. Nisbett’s Beatrice was full 


of life and vivacity, and Phelps, in Leonato, 
was exceedingly good. Then Compton and 
Keeley for the fun; Anderson, Hudson, W. 
Bennett, and Miss Fortescue (Hero), for the 
other leading serious characters, made the re- 
presentation most satisfactory and complete. 

The masque of Comus was also produced, 
and went off with great applause; and there is 
a new musical piece, the Queen of the Thames, 
with all the strength of the company’s song, 
which on alternate nights affords variety and 
pleasant entertainment. 

Princess's Theatre.—On Saturday a little 
piece from the French, called [leads and Tuils, 
was produced, but not with so much success as 
to prolong its stage-existence. It was never- 
theless a clever essay of a young aspirant, who 
needs only a greater acquaintance with drama- 
tic contrivances and effect, to become, we doubt 
not, a fortunate writer. In borrowing from 
our neighbours across the Channel, more is re- 
quired than spirited translation; and the task 
of adaptation, to please an English audience, is 
more difficult than appearsat first sight. Poole’s 
Simpson and Co. is, perhaps, the best specimen 
of this talent which could be pointed out as a 
pattern: but experience of public taste and 
feeling, as well as of theatrical arrangements, 
is essential to this species of conversion, in 
order to be eminently popular. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have visited the 
French Plays to see Madame Albert in our 
favourite part of The Dame of the Empire; and 
Covent Garden, to hear the fine clear notes of 
our favourite songstress Mrs. Alfred Shaw. 
Miss Clara Novello is announced to be forth- 
coming at Drury Lane from Italy. During 
Lent this theatre is shut on Wednesdays and 





Fridays. An effort has, we hear, been made 
by the dramatic authors to obtain a pension 
for Sheridan Knowles; but unfortunately with- 
out success. 

Una voce poco fa is no longer true ; one voice 
now-a-days can do wonders,—either Russell’s, 
or Wilson’s, or the voice of Love. The achieve- 
ments of the latter are famous in every age ; 
but the most curious example of its power in 
modern times, is to be met with twice a week 
at the Strand theatre, and twice a week at 
Crosby Hall. To gain its ends, numerous dis- 
guises are assumed and acted to the life; and 
Mr. Love sustains even ‘seven or eight charac- 
ters at once, and imitates most naturally the 
barking of a dog, the squeaking of the frying 
pan, and the buzzing of the bee, (the latter 
exceedingly clever,) to please and amuse his 
mistress, the public. He fully deserves to win 
her, although he professes that his views are 
interested. Mr. Love’s powers of ventrilo- 
quism are extraordinary; the effect of seeming 
distance, of oral perspective, is admirably given. 
Ventriloquism, the act of speaking inwardly, 
indeed (see Johnson), why, it is a voice a quar- 
ter of a mile off sometimes. 


Mr. Wilson continues the routine of his Scotch 
song and ballad entertainments. One night with 
Burns, another with Prince Charlie, and a mis- 
cellaneous night,—all delightful and highly at- 
tractive. The large room in Store Street is 
filled to excess every evening. 

Songs and Ballads of Old England.—Mr. Edney 
gave an entertainment, under this title, on 
Thursday evening at the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Mr. Rimbault, in a rapid sketch of the progress 
of our song and baliad music, introduced many 
beautiful examples, among which, ‘‘ Go from 
my window,” “ Barbara Allen,” and “ Come, 
lasses and lads,”’ sung by Miss Thornton ; and 
“As down in the meadow,” and “ Spring is 
coming,” by Miss Cubitt, were deservedly en- 
cored. Others, by Mr. Shoubridge and Mr. 
Edney, received the same mark of approbation; 
and the whole gave such satisfaction to a nu- 
merous audience, that we cannot but hope this 
species of entertainment will continue to find 
favour, and do much to increase a love of our 
national music. 

Mr. Braham and his son held their third 
soirée at the St. James’s theatre on Saturday 
last. The programme was different to that of 
the two former concerts; it contained, however, 
equally popular music. 

Mr. Russell gave his favourite concerts (pre- 
vious to his departure for America) at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings. Numerous encores testified the 
gratification of his audience. 





VARIETIES. 


The Marquis of Northumpton’s Soirée.—From 
the inclemency of the weather on Saturday last, 
a thin attendance of the first soirée (1843) of the 
president of the Royal Society might have been 
anticipated by those unacquainted with the es- 
timation in which for urbanity, affability, and 
friendly deportment the Marquis of North- 
ampton is held. As we expected, however, the 
guests were numerous, and gratification reigned 
within, whatever rained without, the hospitable 
mansion. Sleet and snow outside bowed down 
the heads of the passengers ; but inside, sketches 
of the like drew down the eyes and arrested 
attention. For there spread out were plans, 
maps, and drawings of the snow-clad regions 
reached by the antarctic expedition ; also speci- 
mens of the winged inhabitants of the remote 





southern climes of Victoria Land and Sabine 
Mountain, already and first mentioned in our 
columns.* There were several other attractions 
here and there throughout the suite of rooms; 
amongst them, especially, impressions of the 
dies for the Brodie medal by Wyon, shewing 
their forward but not as yet perfect state. The 
female figure on the reverse is most beautiful, 
and is equal if not superior to any of Wyon’s 
former works. 

For the London Review, No. I., we have to 
thank the editor or publisher, and it affords us 
pleasure, in welcoming a new contemporary in 
the field of periodical literature, to bear testi- 
mony to the ability displayed in its début, 
Though we do not, throughout, share the re- 
viewers’ opinions, we must do justice to their 
talents, and say that, both for reading and rea- 
soning, or, in other words, for judgment 
founded on previous study and information, 
the articles are in general of a superior order. 

Caricatures.—Five new H. B.'s keep up the 
political jokes of the day with great spirit. First 
we have Lord Ellenborough as an old lame 
elephant running wild, with Lord Auckland in 
his trunk, and the Duke as guide, perfectly non- 
chalant, saying to Peel, &c. in the houdah, and 
Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Hobhouse, &c. as run- 
ning sepoys, “ Don’t be alarmed. It is all 
right.” It is one of the best of Mr. Doyle's 
performances. The next is the Duke as Achilles, 
defending Lord Ellenborough as Patroclus. The 
third represents Sir H. Inglis in the odd cha- 
racter (for him) of Delilah cutting off the sleep- 
ing Samson’s (Lord Ellenborough’s) hair; Lord 
Palmerston, J. Russell, &c. are Philistines. The 
fourth is a monument, ‘ Peace,” to true mili- 
tary greatness,—sitting figures of Wellington 
and Soult; and the last, the drollest of all, the 
Duke dancing Brougham as a showman and 
puppet. It is inexpressibly ludicrous. 

City Improvements. Royal Exchange. Welling- 
ton Statue.—We have reason to believe that all 
the obstructions between the Mansion House 
and the new Royal Exchange, now in progress, 
will be cleared away within a fortnight or three 
weeks; the Sun Fire Office Company being 
about to flit, and the other occupants of build- 
ings also removing forthwith. Such being the 
case, it is promised that the late Sir F. Chan- 
trey’s equestrian group of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to be erected by the City in gratitude 
for his grace’s municipal services, will be opened 
on the 18th of June next, the time originally 
agreed upon, and the 28th anniversary of the 
glorious victory of Waterloo. 

Caul, or Life-Preserver!—By advertisement 
in the Times of Saturday, the 25th of February, 
we were informed that there was “to be sold, 
a decided bargain, a very valuable caul, or life- 
preserver, having been in the possession of Capt. 
Anson, of the ship Centurion, during his cele- 
brated voyage of discovery in the years 1740- 
44: also a very perfect one which has been se- 
veral voyages to Sydney and the East Indies. 
Address post-paid to,” &c. &c. We are not 
surprised that “ cauls” in the 19th century are 
offered as “ decided bargains ;” for though such 
an advertisement as the above often appears 
in the columns of “ the leading journal,” it 
must not be considered as a sign of the Times, 
relate as it may to a lingering superstition. 
The mention of a voyage to Sydney is suspi- 
cious: mayhap, possession of the “ perfect caul” 
protects not only from drowning but hanging. 





* When describing Capt. Ross’s progress (Lit. Gaz., 
No. 1361, Feb. 18), we forgot to mention that seals 
were seen near the farthest south; and that Lieut. 
Macmurdo brought some immense specimens of tus- 
sac grass from the antarctic regions.—EZd. L. G. 
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Michael Quin, Esq.—The New Monthly Maga- | in earthenware, containing thirty coins of the 
zine announces the death of this literary gentle- | 14th century. This vase seems to have formed 
jan, whose Voyage on the Moselle, &Xc., was | the last member of the shafts where they run to 
only announced in our last Gazette (p. 127). | a centre on the top of the capital; and its con- 


W 


YIe died at Boulogne, whither he had gone in | tents were no doubt designed to commemorate 


the hope of recovering his declining health. 
Mr. Quin was long connected with the news- 
paper press, and the author of Letters from | 
Syain, Voyage on the Danube, and other popular | 
works. | 

Wood Paving.—Another patent! and of course | 
superior to all that have hitherto been taken 
out. Perring’s patent wood paving affords a 
surface which presents a secure foothold for | 
horses, may be laid down in the steepest streets | 
in London, and at a reduced rate. At least so 
says the prospectus forwarded to us. 

Russian Literature.—The sketch of Russian 
literary history, particularly as regards prose 
fiction, in this month’s No. of Blackwood, has 
pleased us much; and the example of the tale 
of Amalat Beg, translated from Marlinski, is a 
happy novelty. ‘he picture of Caucasian man- 
ners is so striking that we trust to see the 
mine thus opened more sedulously wrought. 

Mesmerism.—Chatham has become the hot- 
bed of Mesmerism. There are frequent lectures 
given in that town; and at one which took place 
on Monday last at the Sun Hotel, the experi- 
mentalist, a Mr. Summers, promised that a 
patient in a state of “ mesmeric coma” should 
examine the internal organisation of any person 
present, and correctly describe the seat and 
nature of existing disease. ‘This, we under- 
stand, was literally attempted to be carried | 
into execution; but the young woman who | 
was said to possess such “ clairvoyance” could 
not, without the aid of a leading question, hit | 
upon the disease of the party who subjected | 
himself to the examination. 
the hands, pressed her head against his chest, 
and then, exhibiting violent emotion, declared 





him to be afflicted with ulceration of the lungs | pelle de Chateau Neuf Randon d’Apchier. 


and aliver-complaint. The disease for which 


he has been long medically treated is enlarge- | 


ment of the heart; and on being asked if there 


was disease in that region, she assented ; say- | 


ing it appeared as if growing to the side. The 
exhibition was a painful, not to say a disgusting 
one; but it is only fair to remark that there 
was no appearance of collusion between any of 
the parties. The experiments concluded by a 
boy, in a mesmeric sleep, reading blindfold. 
Several persons in the lecture-room, who had 
fought the lecturer step by step throughout the 
other experiments, confessed that they could 
not detect fraud. The boy was securely blind- 
folded, and he was represented as seeing with 
the extremities of his fingers, and by the organ 
of “ individuality,” which was touched by the 
boy’s father, who mesmerised him. He certainly 
read whatever was placed before him—the page 
of a book, MS., and a bootmaker’s card: this 
last was a good advertisement for the boot- 
maker, the room being crowded. If the whole 
affair is a grave imposition, says our informant, 
we should recommend the entire party of lec- 
turers and experimentalists to the particular 
attention of his worship the Mayor of Rochester, 
in which town the next lecture on the subject | 
of Mesmerism will be given; but who is to | 
judge, when the most sceptical are, if not made | 
to believe, at all events confounded ?—From a | 
Correspondent. 

Ancient Coins.—In the cathedral of St. Pol de 
Léon in Brittany, a curious deposit of medixval 
coins has been lately found. Some workmen oc- 
cupied in repairing the vaulting of the church 
discovered, on the top of one of the capitals of the 
shafts whence the vaulting ribs spring, a vase 


| of Flanders and Nevers, who was killed in the 


| Moniteur of Feb. 22, that a worthy country 


She held him by | by an addition; and has obtained leave of go- 





the epoch of the roof being built. This is 
known to have been done by Bishop Guillaume 
de Rochefort, who was consecrated bishop of 
Léon in a.p. 1349. ‘The greater portion of the 
coins are of the Dukes of Brittany, John III. 
(ob. 1341), and John IV. his nephew, who, how- 
ever, did not come into full possession of the 
duchy till 1364. ‘There is a coin of John Count 
de Montfort (ob. 1545), father of John IV.; 
and another of his father-in-law Louis, Count 


battle of Crecy. There is a coin of Edward IIT. 
of England, one of David of Scotland, one of 
Philippe de Valois, and several of Charles V. of 
France. 

Chinese Publishing.—The Chinese print books 
which they consider good by voluntary sub- 
scription. Some persons subscribe and have 
a work cut in wood; a few copies are then 
printed, stating where the books are deposited, 
and others are invited to have additional copies 
struck off, to be circulated for the public be- 
nefit. The invitation is frequently accepted. 
An individual who wishes for fifty ora hundred 
copies sends to the warehouse, the number de- 
sired is then printed off, and his name duly re- 
gistered among the subscribers to the object. 

What's in a Name ?—We observe in the 


gentleman in France, who rejoices in the not- 
very-short names of M. Michel Gaspard de 
Lacolombe de La Chapelle, is not contented 
with so brief and vulgar an appellation; but 
that he is desirous of aristocraticising his name 


vernment to be known by the style and title of— 
M. Michel Gaspard de Lacolombe de La Cha- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

We see that the Metaphysics of Aristotle have been 
| translated into French by Messrs. Pierron and Zevort, 
and have just been — in Paris. This edition 
is accompanied with notes of much merit; and the 
| appearance of such a work is a proof of the renewed 
| pursuit of Greek literature in France, where, during 
| the 16th century, such a scholar as Budé (Budieus) 
and Estienne (Stephanus) did so much to promote 
| the knowledge of that language in western Europe. 
| A translation in French verse of all the poems of 
Hesiod, by M. l’resse-Montval, has also been recently 
published in Paris, and is well spoken of. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Highland Note-Book; or, Sketches and Anec- 
dotes, by Rt. Carruthers, fep. 8vo, 4s.—The Courser'’s 
Annual Remembrancer and Stud-Book for the Season 
1841-42, by T. Thacker, 8vo, 10s.—Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, edited by Miss Agnes Strickland, 
Vol. ILL. post 8vo, 10s, 6d. — Foreign Library, Part V. 
Celebrated Crimes, r? A. Dumas, Part 1. 8vo, 5s.— 
Goethe’s Faust, Part IL, translated into English Verse 
by J. Bireh, royal 8vo, 18s.—Comic Nursery-Tales: 
Jack the Giant-Killer, square, 2s. 6d.—London, edited 
by C. Knight, Vol. 1V. imp. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Popular 
Cyclopedia of Natural Science: Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., post 8vo, 4s.— 
Rev. H. Alford’s Hulsean Lectures for 1842, 8vo, 6s.— 
Rey. A. Watson's Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, 
and Practice, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—lIlistory of the Llouse of 
Commons, by W. C. Townsend, Vol. 1. 8vo, 14s,— 
The Country-ilouse (with Designs), by Lady Mary 
Fox, 4to, 2ls.—Fables and Classical Sketches, by a 
Clergyman, fep. 1s. 8d.—A System of Logic, Ratioci- 
native and Inductive, by J. Stuart Mill, 2 vols. 8vo, 
30s.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 37, British 
Fishes, Vol. 1. fep. 6s.—The Vlea of Insanity in Cri- 
minal Cases, by F. Winslow, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Sir! Benevolence has its own “ dank” to draw 


on—the IHeEarr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J—— and his two foreign friends ; 
and also a sovereign from Jane Bull; with which 
funds he had the personal gratitication of delivering 
the unfortunate individual (whose cruel case he men- 
tioned in last Gazette) from gaol, and restoring her to 
her weeping family, with a small sum for immediate 
necessaries. He thanks the donors for placing such 
a pleasure within his power; and has to convey to 
them the blessings of the widow and the fatherless. 
Having in our former paragraph alluded to the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor Debtors, we ought to state 
that on visiting Horsemonger Lane Prison we found 
that it had offered 2/. 10s., as a composition to the 
creditor for the 4/. 5s, 1ld. due to him, and the costs 
16s., but which had been refused. The society, we 
believe, from farther inquiry to which this matter 
led, does a great deal of good—all the good it can with 
its funds, which, we are told, have rather been dimi- 
nished since the law of arrest on mesne process was 
repealed, the humane and charitable thinking that 
this would diminish the number of incarcerations and 
the demands for relief. We lament to say that the 
contrary is the case, and the applications more nu- 
merous than before. In 1841 no fewer than 1251 
debtors were released from gaol at an expenditure of 
4411/. 6s. 8d.; and since the establishment of the fund 
in 1772, 64,936 debtors, with wives and families amount- 
ing to 238,331 persons, have been succoured at the cost 
of 199,189/. 2s. 77d: the average per debtor, 3/. 1s. 4d. 
each; and per individuai immediately benefited, 
16s. 8$d. Much do the laws want revision, when so 
much misery can be authorised and tolerated; mak- 
ing the merest poverty indeed a crime far more bit- 
terly een pe an any act short of capital or trans- 
portable guilt whatever! 
“ Can such things be. ..... 

Without our special wonder !” 
Talk of the savage Indians dancing and yelling round 
their stake-sacrificed victim: he was their foe, and 
would have done the same to them had he been vic- 
tor. But here the injury is a simple debt, and inability 
to pay it at the moment; and yet a wretched woman, 
failing to pay a monthly instalment of four shillings, 
when her only son lay dead, is thrown into gaol to 
starve or rot, according to Christian laws! And to 
see that gaol, and the many human beings in it for 
similar ottences, it is enough to stir the pity of a pagan 
Cannibal. 
The other parts of Jane Bull’s letter are taken in 
good part, and (though she is mistaken) will receive 
due consideration. 
E. declined with thanks; and B. B. without. 
Mr. Weld’s letter respecting the Royal Dublin Sc- 
y reached us too late for notice this week. 
The lines mentioned by a Constant Reader are, if 
we remember rightly, written by Sir John Menys. 

Beta has mistaken a “ circular line of faint light,” a 
representation in a map of the moon, for a real ap- 
pearance in that planet. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


: 359 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 

of Parliament. 
Tuomas Farxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WitrtaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex. 
Rr. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London, ‘ 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consalting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000L, theassured have the 
security of the Company’s income of nearly 60,0001, per annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible ] 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 





Annual Premium to assure 1001. 














Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years Whole Term. 
20 £0 17 8 fo 19 1 | £1 1 10 
30 11 8 . 2 . eo 
40 15s UO j 169 | 214 WwW 
50 1M 1 | 1 19 10 40 
60 3 2 4 } 317 Oo 6 v 10 


One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
tive per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or | 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The Medica! Olficers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 

E. BATES, Res. Director, 





The Editor acknowledges the receipt of £6 from 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 











STRAND THEATRE, 
AND CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Return of Mr. LOVE from America. 
R. LOVE, the original Dramatic Poly- 


is, will perform at the Strand Theatre on MONDAY 

at Crosby Hall on WEDNESDAY and 
arrangements will continue throughout 
He will present his entertainment entitled, 


LOVE IN ALL SHAPES; or, THE GALLERY OF 


Ce = ae 





eee J 


A REMINISCENCE OF BY-GONE TIMES, 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 
Doors open at half-past Seven; begin at Eight. 


Mr. Denr. 


N the 26th ult., Mr. ARNOLD, aged 75, 
Chronometer Maker of the Strand, and the late Partner of 


NEW WORKS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


Morning till Five in the ee 
Admission, 1, ; 


Is. 
conan BARNARD, Beeee: 





bers, himself excepted, are Germans) a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 





MENTS.—At the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, on MO 
Leta pal os 6, at 7 ss thed ‘ADVENTURES of } German Bookseller, 158 Fleet 


Songs :—Wel ‘al Charlie—Wha’ll be p 2 
=, — tie erties eae Bookseller and F tiblisher, 32 Fleet Stre 
this my ain house—Cam ye by Atiole= 
ye maun gae hame—Charlie i is my darling. 
~The women are a’ gane wud—Allister M‘Allister—Waes me 
Charlie— Flora M‘Donald’s 
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Part I. Johnnie 
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The most respectable a om will be given. 


RITIS 3H INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBI' TION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is now open daily, from Ten in the 





PRINTED FOR 


I. 
CRITICAL ann HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


H E GE R M A N LAN G UAG E in By the Rt. Hon. THOS. BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
DRESDEN.—Proressor HUGHES, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Dresden, who has for upwards ‘of 30 years resided in 
Germany, receives into his House — Family (all of whose mem- 


3 vols. 8vo.—On Thursday the \6th. 


*,* This work is the copyright of Messrs. Longman 
and Co. ; and they give notice to persons importing ani 


not under 16 years of age, who wish > become Masters of the Ger- | Selling an American edition of Mr. Macaulay’s w ritings, 
— bey Sr ae the ap = hg ber a ager a that they will protect their rights by law. 

that Capital affords such great facilities. is House is situated in 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- ANTON’S PLATZ, near the new Post Office. 

ON- For Terms and other obi apply Kpont- pans) to Mr. Nutt, 


Street ; sok to Mr. Highley, Medical THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 


Il. 


PHYSICIAN, 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
President.—H.R.H. the Duxr of CamBrripGE. 





aan nt eet 


PERUNG® SAFETY WOOD PAVING. 


—An exclusive License for the Cities of London and West- 

Metropolitan Boroughs, is engaged by the LON- 

DON WOOD PAVING COMPANY. Licenses for other Localities 

Models at the Adelaide Gallery, the 

Pelyceshale Institution, the Practical and Seientific Association, | Sctiption is yee to enable the Committee to complete their ar. 
eks’ Offices, 2 Charlotte Row, Man- pass crear Every 

aon House, ° City, where | further information may be obtained. of ar 


on equally reasonable terms. 





Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 


Society last year for the purchase of works of art was 9,500. 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO.,| “A proof i jon of the ig of § 
ietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, —— for the Subscribers of tatty may hay seen at the Office. 
leave my invite Co Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their The 
p %, Suitable to the Gothic Embellishments | due to the Subscribers of 1844, is finished by the Engraver. 
ol Cathedral and “chure es, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gallery 
Fronts, ec. &c,, at one half the price usually charged. 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
their process a most important saving in fs, thet and time will 
und in the —— or — of Ch 





Elizabethan 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic farnte 
Book ‘ases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 


5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Vice-President. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Nortnamprton, P.R.S. 
Treasurer.—B. BonD CaBBKELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
HE Susscrirtion Lists for the 
year WILL CLOSE on the 3lst inst. An immediate Sub. 


ember = receive, for each Guinea subscribed 
by W. L. Srocks, from Sir 





the engraving in lieu of five prints. The amount distributed by the 





plate from Hirrox’s pictut ENTERING THR CoTTAG iE,” 


LEWIS POCOCK, F Secs, 


Office, 4 Trafalgar Square, lst March, a 


GEO. Sondate man aoa bon. 





Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


+ ° 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS, on which 
Families and Book-Societies in Town or Country are fur- 
nished with the New Publications in History, Biography, Me- 
moirs, Travels, Novels, &c., for perusal. 





MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENT 
in CHRONOMETERS and WATCHES.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, 
Prete 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, who obtained the mai dis- 


Ss it and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street; of whom 
may be had, 


Hints for the Formation of Reading Societies. 
*«,* The New Catalogue of the Library comprises all the latest 
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of Messrs. Longman, Murray, Bentley, Colburn, 
ee and Otley, &c. 
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Gola ‘Horizontal Wane hes, nwluh fold dials, 


Dent’s “Appendix to his ‘recent work on Timekeepers is now ready 
_ It gives an ert nega of various heel gre anager shewi ring 




















rtionate action between the law which governs the 
— of t tension ts the balance-spring under varying temperature, and 

rresponding law which connects the inertia of the 
cocapemnatignsialance as the correction for the deviation in the force 
of tension. 














Buk Dent has invented and patented a new compensation-balance, 
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erfect correction is effected ; and: be pr 

















IELD’S CHEAP STATIONERY WARE- 


HOUSE, 65 Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street.— 











age Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Mourning Envelopes, 2s. per hun- 
dred. Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, 4s. 
cap, 6d. per quire, 9s. per 
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Please to copy the Name and Address. 





Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


}OAP, so | 
riority as a perfectly mild alee Soap. highly salutary to the skin, 
Bp possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: 
ith Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle 
perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
TS. 
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His Germinative Liquid is a certain — for ean a new 





Hexpate’ 's Corp Cream o¥ Roses, 
Improved ScowkRinc Drops, for “tata pest spots fen Silks. 
Iver. — B —— Ink, for Linen, te be used without preparation, 













Art of Singing. 
R. CRIVELLI having had several appli- 


cations for his former PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on 
the ART of SINGING, begs to inform his Friends and the Public, 
that his present Work contains all the former Exercises on a larger 
scale, forming a complete system for the development of the Vocal 
Organ, and cultivation of the human voice. This work contains 132 
pages of Observations, Scales, Exercises, and Solfeggios, the result of 
thirty Ueayl stud) =_ experience in this difficult branch of the art ; 
and may Mr. Crivelli, at his residence, No. 71 Upper 
Norton Bereets ay at all the principal Music-sellers. Price 1. 4s. 
N.B. In the press, and will moe appear, the above work adapted, 
with alterations, for the Bass Voice. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ONCLUSION of LIEUT. EYRE’S 


JURNAL (the CAPTIVITY and RELEASE of the 
PRISONERS), will be published on TUESDAY, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, March 4, 1843, 

M® BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW BOOKS :— 

1. 





By Authority of the Lords C i of the Admiralty 
A VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 
formed in her Majesty’s Ships Dororuea and Trent, under the 
command of Capt. Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Bexcury, R.N., 
one of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo, with Engravings. 


2. MISS PEN and her NIECE. A Novel. 
Mrs. Sronx, Author of ‘* William Langshawe,”’ ** The Art of 
phe ng ”&c. In3 vols, post 8vo, price 18s. 

38. RAGLAND CASTLE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Tuomson, Author of ** Widows = Widowers,” ** Anne 
Boleyn,” &c. In3 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 

4. TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS 
in MUNSTER. By the Rev. Joun Ermes. In3 vols. post 8vo, 
price 18s. 

5. The HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
By W. Racxton Baxrer, LL.D., Lecturer on Materia-Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley, New a Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 





resent 


FROM HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE: 
Comprising Twenty Years’ Wanderings through the 
greater part of Europe; including a long Sojourn i in Po- 
land and Russia: with Notes of Events, Descriptions of 
Scenery, and Sketches of Character. 

3 vols. post 8vo, with three coloured Plates. 
*,* This work is the Rea Lire of an English Phy- 
\- sician. It consists of a Journal commenced - to relieve 
-1 the ennui of a dull Foreign Court, and continued until 


ng a’ | the Author’s recent return to England. 
a Licorr’s picture “ > maneeen ae and the ForNarta.” Sui bscribers 
of Five Guineas may receive, if they prefer it, a proof impression of Ill. 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 
By a MOTHER. A Legacy to her Children. 
1 vol. small 8vo.—In a few days. 


*Tue Saints’ Day,” now 


Iv. 
AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
By the Rev. JOHN ALLEN GILES, LL.D. 
Late Fellow of C. C. Coll. Oxon. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth.—Ready. 


The publishers having ily had applications for the above, 
separately from Dr. Giles’s Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 
have been induced to publish it as a distinct work, 


Vv. 
A DIAMOND 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Author of “ The Complete Latin Dictionary.” 


Royal 32mo.— Nearly ready. 

This Dictionary is designed chiefly as a guide to the meaning and 
quality of classical Latin words. It offers information necessary tor 
persons who, with greater or less knowledge of the Latin languag 
may need assistance in ascertaining the force or bearing of a sen. 
tence: and it may perhaps be found useful as a companion in tra- 
velling, and in other cases in which a larger volume would be bur- 
thensome or inconvenient. In substance, it is an abridgment of the 
“ Young Scholar's Latin-English Dictionary,” in square duodecimo, 
and the more * Complete Dictionary,” in octavo. 








VI. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


COMPOSITION OF LATIN VERSE; 


containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate 
the Manners, Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the 
Roman Poets, and to render familiar the principal 
Idioms of the Latin Language. 
By CHRISTOPHER RAPIER, B.A. 
Formerly Head-Master of the Grammar-School, Mor- 
peth, and Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Second Edition, re-edited, with considerable Addi- 
tions, by T. K. ARNOLD, A,M., Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12m0,—J ust ready. 


Vil. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CLY. [ published. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Advertising System. 

II. Archdeacon Williams’s Homerus. 
III. The Recreations of Christopher North. 

IV. The Bible in Spain. 

V. Madame Schopenhauer’s Recollections of Bygone 

Times in Germany. 

VI. Wilson’s Voyage round Scotland and the Isles. 
VII. The Lost Standards of Weight and Measure— 
Principles of Metrical Reform. 
VIII. Distress in the Manufacturing Districts—Causes 
Remedies. 


—_ 





Majesty, 





an 
IX. Ministerial Misrepresentations regarding the East. 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Peerage and Baronetage Sor 1843. 
. la vol. comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary 
Now ready» _ : with 1500 Rugravites, &c. 58s. bound. 
R. BURKE? S PEERAGE and BARON- 
M ETAGE for 1845, with a SupPLEMENT, containing all the 
4 Creations and Corrections to the present time, from the com- 
xenications of the a ~. ge 
‘i ke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, i 
mat convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered t 
the public.” —Sun. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





_ 13 Great Marlborough Street, March 4. 
ATR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA. 
M TIONS. 
3. 
THE THIRD VOLUME of LETTERS 
wt 
2. 
HISTORY of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 


from the Convention Parliament of 1688, to the Passing of the nelen 
pill in 1852.* By W. CHanves Townsgnv, Esy. M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 
lis. bound. 


3. 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, The SPA 


HUNT. A Sporting Novel. By the Author of “ Jorrock’s Jaunts 
and Jollities,” &c. Sv ‘ols. 
4. 


STEAM VOYAGES on the MOSELLE, 
the ELBE, and the LAKES of ITALY, together with Notices of 
Thuringia and Saxon Switzerland. By Micnann T. Quin, Esq., 
Author of “A Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &¢. 2 vols. small 





yo — Colburn, er 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Concise Histories for Children. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Comprised in a Set of Easy Lessons. 
A New Edition, in % vols., price 7s. Gd. cloth. 
Lessons from the Old Testament. 
Twenty-four Engravings, price 3s. bound, 18mo. 
Lessons trom the New ‘Testament. 
Forty Engravings, price 3s, bound, 18mo. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


With 
With 





Mrs. Hofland’s Books for Children, 

HE SON of a GENIUS. 
Price 3s, cloth, 18mo, Fourteenth Edition. 

The Daughter of a Genius. Price 2s. 6d. 


cloth, 18mo. Sixth Edition. 
Theodore ; or, the Crusaders. Price 2s. 6d. 


cloth, I8mo. Seventh Edition. e 
Ellen, the Teacher. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
1Smo. New Edition. 


John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
HE BOOK of PROVERBS EXPLAINED 
and ILLUSTRATED. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A., 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge; Curate of St. John’s, Ww: althamstow ; 3 
and Author of a “‘ Help to the Reading of the Bible.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Markham’'s Histories for Young Persons. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
AND, from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 
end of the ‘Reign of William the Fourth, with Conversations at the 
end of each Chapter. Tenth Edition, ‘with numerous Woodcuts, 
2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


Mrs. MarkuAm’s HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar, to the Reign of Louis 
Philippe, with Conversations at the end of each —— Fifth 
Ldition, with numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo, 12: 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 14s. 


UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or the Mean- 
ing and Etymology of various Greek Words and Passages 
in Homer, Hesiod, and thor Greek Writers. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A.M. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Recently published, 


ADY EMMELINE STUART 


WORTLEY’S WORKS. 
‘The Maiden of Moscow: aPoem. 8vo, 25s. 
, Angiolina del’ Albano: a Play, in Five 
cts. Se. 


Alphonso Algarves: a Drama. 5s. 
Lillia Bianca: a Tale of Italy. 4s. 
Jairah: a Dramatic Mystery. 5s. 


Neander’s Life of St. Bernard. 


In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD. 
Translated from the German of Dr. AUGUSTUS NEANDER, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
By MATILDA WRENCH. 
es St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Finn's History of the Spanish Jews. 
In small 8vo, price so Lot Baym — by permission, to the 
Aberdeen), 
EPHARDIM; or, the History of the Jews 
in ‘Spain and Portugal. 
By JAMES FINN. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Maurice on the k Kingdom of Christ. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price lt, 1s., the Second Edition of 


HE KINGDOM of CHRIST; or, Hints 

to a Quaker, respecting the Principles, Constitution, and 
Ordinances of the Catholic Church. 

By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICF, M.A., 
Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, and Professor of —— Literature 
and History in King’s College 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate’ wii Place; and 
Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 


iat: 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


HE PLEA of INSANITY 
CRIMINAL CASES. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, Esq., 

Member of the apie College of Surgeons, London ; 
Author of“ The Health of Body and Mind,” and “ The 
Anatomy of Suicide rr 
London: Henry Renshaw, 556 Strand. 





This day, in 18mo, cloth boards, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


HE DUTIES of the MARRIED STATE: 
to which are prefixed Observations on the True Grounds of 
the Duty of Parents to their Children; with valuable Hints on the 
Education of a Family. 
By JAMES FOSTER, D.D. 
London, Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row; 
and Ward & Co. 


Just published, in the BRITISH MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


HE REV. W. T. HUMPHREY’S AC. 
COUNT of his DISMISSAL by the CHURCH MISSIONARY 
a It contains also an Article on the Ecclesiastical Court 
Bil 
T. Clerc —_ 15 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 
upplied also by all Booksellers. 





New Edition, Enlarged, with 115 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK ; being 

a complete Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlew ork, 

peoigev Knitting, and Netting, with a brief Historical Account of 

each A 
By Miss LAMBERT, of New Burlington Street. 

Contents: — Tapestry; Wool; Silk; Gold and Silver; Chenillé¢, 

Braid; Canvas; Berlin Patterns ; Implements ; Drawing Patterns; 

Framing Work; Embroidery; Stitches; Braiding and” Applique; 
Bead Work; Crochet ; Knitting; Netting, &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Works published by the Society for the Publication of 
Oriental Texts. 


Ct pio Jon de Unga 


ITAB ULMILAL WALNAHAL: “ Book 

of Religious and Philosophical Sects.” By MunAMMAD Ar- 

SHAHRASTANI. Edited by the Rev. Winitam Curxrox. Part L., 
royal Svo, 8s. 

TAHDZIB ULASMA: “Biogra: aphical Dic- 
tionary of Illustrious Men, chiefly at the Beginning of Islamism.” By 
— A AtxawawL Edited by Dr. FenpinanD WusTENFELD. Part 

+9 73. 
SYRIAC, 

“ THEOPHANIA; or, Divine Manifestation 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ” By Evssatvs, Bishop of Cae- 
sarea. Edited, from an ae ipt recently dis i, by 
Professor SAmuEL Lae, 

(The original Greek of this Work is lost.] 


SANSCRIT. 


SAMA-VEDA.” Edited by the 


Printed under the superintendence of Professor 





“ THE 
Rev. G. STEVENSON. 
H. H. Wuison. 12s. 

Subscribers are requested to apply for the Works published by the 
Society to “asain Madden and Co., Oriental Booksellers, 8 Leaden- 
hall Street. 





On the Ist of March, price 1s., No. III. of the 


" , 7 
EW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of 
NATURAL HISTORY, or ZOOLOGIST. 

The papers are [by Messrs. Bladon, Jordan, Bell, Salmon, Reece, 
Newman, —  Fecrell, Couch, Landsborough, Quekett, Walker, 
Dr. 1 T gures represent a new 
British fish, a oldefiah bearing a living vegetable, and the minute 








anatomy of the horse-leech, 





London; How, 132 Fleet Street. 


London: John Van Voorst, Patemoster Row. 


" > 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXLIL, 
is published this Day. 
CONTENTS> 
I. Victor Hugo’s Letters on the Rhine. 
II. Parochial Catechising. 
HI. Edwin the Fair; by the Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
IV. Mediwval Kalendars—Church Festivals. 
V. Handley Cross; or, the _— Hunt. 
VI. Queens of France, and Royal Favourites. 
VII. The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population. 
VIII, Macaulay's Lays of Rome. 
IX. Election € and Parli y Reg 
X. Dickens's American Notes, 
XI. Lite of Sir Astley Cooper, 
XU. The Ashburton Treaty. 
John mene Albemarle Street. 





This day is wetted. 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXVIII. 

1, Philosophy of Socrates.—The Utilitarians. 

%. State of the Nation.—Tarifts. 
. The Disasters in Attghanistan 

. The Statesmen of Germany avin the War of Independence. 
» The Spanish app ge 

j. Zsthetical Study of A 
cer sony Sy illustrated by Official Tables from Unpub- 

lish 


London: R. ry J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE (edited by Harry LorrxQveEr), for March, price 
2s. 6d., contains :—1. Loiterings of Arthur O’Leary, by the Editor, 
No. III. Mems me ae s; No. 1V. Antwerp—* The Fischer’s 
Haus.” 2. The ung Sybil. ‘By the Inte Robert Charles Welsh. 
3. pele Bae 3 = New Mohammedanism in England and Ame- 
rica. 4. The oryge of Corasse; a Legend: being No. V. of the 
Kishoge Papers. 5. Dr. Graves on Clinical Medicine — Medical 
Education. 6. The’ Political Relations of the East and West of 
ee ee Wallakia, and Moldavia. 7. Nuts and Nut- 
crackers: No. VIII. A Nut for *¢ All Ireland;” a Nut for ** A 
New Company ;” a Nut for ** The Political Economists ;” a Nut 
for ** Grand Dukes.”’ 8. Spalatro; a Tale. 9. O’Connell’s Ireland 
and the trish. 10. Judas: a Tragic Mystery. By Digby P. Star- 
key, A-M. 11. Meeting of Parliament. 12, The North-West Boun- 
dary Question. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. ; 
Fraser and Co., Edinburgh. 


W. S. Orr and Co., London; 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sermons for the Present Season. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, VOL. VL; 
r the Spring Quarter, being the Weeks between the First 
Sunday i in ~~ and Trinity Sunday. 
y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and Yellow of Oriel Coll. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
and Parker, wc 
Of whom may be h 
The Second Edition of the "Fiera VoLume 
(for the Winter Quarter), and new Editions of the former Volumes, | 
price 10s. 6d. each. Also, a SeLecrion from the first Four Vol- 
umes, price 7s. 6d. 


In 12mo, price 8s. 6d, (dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty), 


HE MOTHER’S HELP towards instruct- 
ing her Children in the Excellencies of the CATECHISM, 
and of the SERVICES appointed by the Church of England for the 
more special Occasions which mark Christian Life. 
By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Canon of Peterborough, Author of **A Comment on the Collects,” 
* Christian Watchfulness,” &c. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 


The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and 
Explanatory Notes, 12mo. 12s. 





In 2 vols. 12mo, — 16s. (dedicated, by permission, to His Grace 
he Archbishop of Canterbury), 
Cc OMMENT on the EPISTLES and 
GOSPELS for the Sundays of the Year and the Great Holy- 
days. Intended for Family Readin, 
By ARTHUR HENRY KENNEY, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave's, Southwark. 
This Work, which is partly an adaptation to the present time of 
the celebrated Commentary by Dean Sranxoprs, is printed uniformly 
with Dr. Jamzs's “ Comment on the Collects.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. the last new Novel, 
Tes SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


HE MAN of the PEOPLE. A Novel. 
By C. ROSENBERG, Esq. 
Author of “* The Prince, Duke, and the Page.” 


T. C. Newby, 65 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 





In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Contents,—1, “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 
caics. 5. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 
of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


2. Al- 
5. Appendix 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Just published, by the same Author, 


A First Latin Verse-book. In 12mo, 2s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZ TTE;, &c. * 














New Library Edition of Milton's Poetical Works, 


Handsomely printed, in 4 vols. 8vo (with Portrait), price 2/. 10s. in 
cloth, gilt lettered, the Fourth Edition ot 


a HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 

MILTON. With an extensive Selection of Notes from various 
Authors; and some Account of the Life and Writings of Milton, 
— ‘principally from original Documents in the'S State Paper 


Offic 
the Rev. H. J. TODD. 

Chaplain in ott, to Her Majesty, and Peete of Cleveland. 

Rivingtons ; Longman anid Co.; T. Cadell; J.Bohn; Duncan 
and Malcolm: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
J. Maynard ; E. Hodgson; J. Hearne; J. Cai iter; Cowie, Jol- 
land, and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J H. Washbourne ; 
Cc, Dunes: Houlston ‘and Stoneman; Stevens and Norton; H. G. 
Bohn; and W. G. Ginger, London; and G. and J, Robinson, 
_——- 
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In small 8vo, price 3s. Gd. 
ERBERT TRESHAM; a Tale of the 
‘. GREAT REBELLION. 
y the Rev. J. M. NEALE, B.A. 
Late Stholer of so nity = Cambridge. 


iB St. Paul's C b 1 and Waterloo Place ; 
and amen a 
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Mr. Faber's New Volume of Poems. 
In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE STYRIAN LAKE, and other POEMS. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, M.A, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place ; 
and Parker, Oxford. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. The Cherwell Water- Lily, and other 


we Small Svo, 7s. 6d. 


2. Sights and Thoughts amongst Foreign 
Churches and noregn Peoples. 8vo, 1fs. 














Caswell’s History of M Mormonism. 

In post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
HE PROPHET of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY; or, the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 


ormons, or Latter-Day Saints. To which is appended, an Analysis 
br the Book of aKa 


y the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A 
Professor of Divinity in Kemper College, Missouri; and Author of 
* America and the American Church. 
gtons, St. Paul’s Church land Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The City of the Mormons ; or, Three Days 


at Nauvoo in 1842. Price 1s. Cd. 





















In Svo, price 6s. boards, 


HE COLD-WATER SYSTEM: an Essay, 

exhibiting the real merits, and most safe and eitectual em- 

ployment, of this exc ellent System in E enteee ie Indigestion, Costive- 

ness, Asthma, Cough, C: Gout, &c., with 
Cautionary Remarks, and some new veer 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“ We have been particularly — — his cautionary remarks; 

they are and i will disabuse the mind of a 

i amet _ of prejudice on this ovat rashes subject.”— County 

Herat 





















onl by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; and Hatchard and 
Son, 187 Piccadilly. 

The object of the author is to point out the truth on this subject— 
to supply a safe guide. 




















Price Four Shillings, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, and its 
| APPLICATION to the ARTS, 
Being the Third Part of the 
'POPULAR CYCLOPA:DIA of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
Author of * Principles of General and Comparative Physiology.” 
Treatises already published, price 4s. each,— 
Part I. VeGxrasLx« Puysi0Locy. 
Part II. Burany. 
*,* Toall persons engaged in Te: eaching, to the van 
fand’ Collegiate he Pi 
these Treatises xs eminently adapted for Class- books. 


London: Wm. S, Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
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Price Five Guineas, 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
* TURE of ITALY, from the Time of comin to the Fif- 
jteentn Century. With an Introduction and Text 


By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq, +» M.P., 
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A splendid volu mperial folio, containing Forty beautiful 
Plates, several illuminated in gold and colours; —— by the 
ByLithochromotographic Process. Half-bound, morocco. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Gettin: 















New Volume of Sermons. 


_— 


trations. 


Spectatoi 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


THE BLACK DWARF, 


q Volumes, which may be h 
ROBERT CADELL, Epineurcu; } 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





VOLUMES FIRST AND SECOND 


Of this Edition are completed, with Twenty-One Steel, and betwixt Three and Four Hundred 
Wood Illustrations. 


WAVERLEY, CUY MANNERINCG, THE ANTIQUARY, 


AND OLD MORTALITY, 


are comprised in these Two Volumes. 


*,* In consequence of many applications, these Five Novels have been doe up in Four very handsome 


ad separately, price 15s. each. 
IOULSTON ann STONEMAN, Lonpow. 





A New Romance of Fashionable Life, by Mrs. TROLLOPE, 





HARG 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


RAVE; 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FASHION. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





The Abbé Gaultier’s Geographical Games. 
Lately published, 


PHY, by means of Instructive Games. 
By the Abbé GAULTIER. 
A New Edition, price (with counters) 27s. ; 3 or may be had 
in separate portions, as tollow 


Game, &c. cloth, 3s. 


Geographical 


cloth, 3s. 


and Historical 


Maps, half-bound, 15s. 
The Counters, 6s. 

Mrs. Lovechild’s Grammars, &c. :— 
The Child’s Grammar. Fortieth Edition, 


price 9d. sewed, 18mo. 
he Mother’s Grammar. Twentieth Edi- 
tion, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. Sd. bound, 18mo. 
Parsing Lessons for Children. Eighth Edi- 
tion, price 1s. 3d. sewed, 13mo. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Comic Nursery Tales. 
Price 2s. Gd. in fancy binding, 


I. 
GIANT KILLER. 
In Humorous Verse. 
By the Author of the “ Comic Latin Grammar.” 
With Twenty Illustrations by Leech. 


the 


Il. 
Also, a Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. of 


BLUE E A R D. 
the Author of a “ New Tale of a Tub.” 
Ilustrated by pei Cherrier, and Petit. 


Already published. eee 4s. 6d. each, 


SLEEPING BEAUTY in the WOOD. 
By the Author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Illustrated by F. =" and Crowquill. 


LITTLE RED ‘RIDING-HOOD. 
By the Author of the “ New Tale of a Tub.” 
London: W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, price 12s. 
Thee COMIC ALBUM. 
An elegant quarto volume of Prose and Verse, printed on tinted 
pers, and interspersed with Three" Hundred Humorous Mlus- 


“ a as the thwacks and tumbles of a pantomime.”— 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS on DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, 
and PRACTIC 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER een, M.Ay 


Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
Curate of 8t. John’s, Cheltenham. 










for the Use of Young Persons. 


Butler's Outline Maps. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 


EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 


By the late W. BUTLER. 
And enlarged by his Son, the late JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 








Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
” “and Hill, Cheltenham, F 





A COMPLETE COURSE of GEOGRA- 


Familiar Geography, with the ‘Rules of the 


Questions, 
The Atlas; containing Outline and other 


8 New Burlington Street, March 4, 1813. 


M®* BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA- 
: TIONS. 


NOW READY. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to 
KALAT ; including an account of the Insurrection at that Lie ace in 
1810, and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By Carnes Ma 
Forming the Fourth Volume of his “Journeys in Baloc hista 
In demy 8vo, with a new Map of the various Countries on either 
side of the Indus traversed by the Author, prepared by Himself. 
Price 14s. neatly bound. 


2. TITIAN: a Romance of Venice. By 
R. Suguron Mackenziz, LL.D. In 5 vols. post Svo, price 14s. 


3. DOINGSin CHINA: being the Personal 


Narrative of an Officer engaged i in the late Chinese Expedition, from 
the Recapture of Chusan in 1811, to the Peace of Nanking in Au- 








gust 184%. By Lieut. Anex. Mvnray, 18th Royal Irish. In post 
Svo, neatly bound, 10s. Gd. 
4.The DOUBLE DUEL; or, Hoboken. 


By Turoporr S. Fay, Esq., Author of “ The Countess,” &c. In 
5 vols, post 8vo, price 18s. 

5. The COURT of ENGLAND under the 
HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. Hexracr Jesse, Fsy., 


Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reig gn of 
the Stuarts.” In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


6. The PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. 
By er ag Crowquitt. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with 150 Ilustrations, 
price 


7. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. Sr. Jomy, 
Esq. In 5 vols. Svo. : 
8. Seconp Series of thee INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Incoupsny, 
Esq. In Post 8vo, with Illustrations by Leech. 


9. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By 


MARTINGALE. In small 8vo, price 9s. 


10. The WASSAIL BOWL. By Atserr 
Smiru, Esq.. In 2 vols. post Svo, with characteristic Illustra- 
tions by Leech, price 16s. 

11. The JACK O"LANTERN(Le Feu- 
Follet); or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. Fenimore 
Cvorrr, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. In 3 vols, post Svo. 

12. The FORTUNES of HECTOR 
O'HALLORAN. By W.H. Maxwett, Esq., Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. Part X1., with Illustrations by Leech, price 1s. 


13. The DEERSLA YER. By J. Fenimore 


Coorrr, at .» Author of ** The Pathfinder,” &c., forming the 
new Volum ** The Standard ihe and Romances.” Com- 
plete in1 ef 9 swith Engravings, price 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of’ Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row teesr” Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 

Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Oific ey 

Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the suid 





Twenty-fourth Edition, price 4s. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


County, on Saturday, March 4, 1845. 
Agents for Ney York,—Wiley and. Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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